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Michael Landon, writer, director, star Make the most 
s 

I of the times of 
The Kodak Trimlite Instamatic® 18 : 2 

WANTED camera. It couldn't be simpler. Or mF your life. 
handier. Mike just aims and shoots, Nitlceéabion le oui 
and gets big, colorful pictures. "kind of es. I'Illet 

LITTLE You don't have to focus or adjust 
anything. And the Lumenized lens 

MIKE gives you sharp, clear pictures. 
Asoft-touch shutter release means 
there's less chance of camera 

TO SHOW movement. You can have your 
own personal monogram on the 

ME HIS back. There's built-in double- 
exposure prevention. So it’s really 
a sophisticated camera that hap- 

WORLD. pens to be so simple anyone can 


use it. 










' 
him tell you about them 








I told my son to take a good look 
at the world. And then put a frame 
around the things he likes to see 
best. “It’s almost as if your Kodak 
camera is your window on the 
world,’ I said. 





Ask my brother if he’s a good boy 
Kodak Trimlite 18 camera. | and he says “no” He's right. 











Now less than $23. 


Outfit with Kodak color film & flipflash, slightly more 






It takes big, colorful 
pictures. wc 
Actual size 342" x42". 


This is my sister, Leslie, with dad. 
She'll probably be pretty some day. 









Sn ld 
My sister Shawna, and Leslie, 
holding Chris, but not for long. 
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Own your own Kodak Trimlite 18 camera. 
New low price. Less than‘*23. 


Price is subject to change without notice 
























Works well with your 
lawyer and accountant 


Carefully chosen, 
thoroughly trained 


Constantly studies latest 
tax changes to save you money 






Winner of 
industry 
awards 





Active in 
community 


Offers policies 
to meet your 
exact needs 


Meet your 
New York Life pro. 


You may think that one life insurance full-time career. They devote all of their work 
agent is pretty much like another. But in ing hours to it 
truth, we're proud to say, one group stands Are they successful? Remarkably so 
out: our New York Life Agents New York Life Agents consistently win top 
What makes them “the pros”? First, they're honors in the industry. Most are leaders, too, 
carefully chosen for their ability and desire to in their communities 
serve people. Then they're thoroughly Yet, their proudest achievement is 
trained to design life insurance helping people towards greater lifetime 
programs to protect families and financial security. Why not puta 
businesses New York Life pro to work for you soon? 
What's more, life insurance is their We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 
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DEMAREST DANCING AT THE PALACE RESTAURANT’S $500-A-PLATE DINNER 





TTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


“In America. every one finds facilities unknown elsewhere for 
making or increasing his fortune. The spirit of gain is always on the 
stretch.” So wrote Alexis de Tocqueville more than a century ago 
Today, Americans are making fortunes as fast and ingeniously as 
ever. In this week’s cover story on the Hot New Rich, we examine 
how a dozen new millionaires assembled all of these megabucks—and 
what they are doing with them 

Although we included a few celebrities like Steve Cauthen and 
Peter Frampton, we asked correspondents in six TIME bureaus to 
seek out local. unpublicized Americans who have quietly and quickly 
amassed great wealth. They learned that if superaffluence is not wide- 
spread or evenly distributed (a matter examined in our Essay), it is 
at least spreading. Thanks to inflation, a million is not what it used 
to be, but there are more millionaires. Out of a wealth of candidates, 
we selected the subjects we thought the most intriguing 

Senior Writer Michael Demarest, who wrote the story, could—like 
most of us—use a million dollars. But he is no stranger to the world 
of wealth. His family tree included two millionaires, and Demarest 
grew up in England, attending private schools with “the peerage and 
the beerage.”’ Demarest notes a difference between European and 
American rich: “Many Americans don’t know how to spend their 
money. Perhaps it is in part a result of the Puritan work ethic.” 

As a journalist, Demarest has savored vicariously the indulgenc- 
es of the moneyed, covering such gathering places of the wealthy as 
Manhattan's Palace Restaurant, where he attended a $500-per-head 
prix fixe dinner; the Duke of Bedford's bashes; and sundry Sotheby 
sales, where the rich auction off their baubles. One millionaire De- 
marest met lived on the ocean liner //e de France—crossing and re- 
crossing the Atlantic. Demarest speculates that the eccentric bon 
vivant, keeping up with the times, now lives aboard a Concorde. “Of 
the newly rich people I have known, few seemed really fulfilled.” 
says Demarest. “Others compete for what they have and are, but the 
rich have already won. Those of us who are distinctly unrich can con- 
sole ourselves with Ruskin’s words: ‘There is no wealth but life.” ~ 
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We at Subaru think 
you buy shouldn't stop saving 
money after you drive it out o 
the showroom. 


That’s why our new 2-door 
sedan costs just $2,974. plus 
dealer prep, delivery and taxes*t 
Included in that price are a lot of 
features like front wheel drive, 
power assist front disc brakes, 


**It's 37 highway and 22 city in Calif> 


$2,974. 


AND SAVES YOU MONEY 
DOWN THE ROAD. 


On the road, our manual 
transmission sedans give you 41 
highway and 28 city miles to a 
gallon of regular.** 

And that’s not just an empty 
promise. Because those figures 
are EPA test estimates. Of course, 
your mileage may vary depending 
on the way you drive, driving 
conditions, the condition of your 


hls is 

Beyond all this, Subaru is 
built tough. So it'll handle the 
long haul. ] 

So you see, Subaru saves 
you money in the showroom. At 
the gas station. And from that 
point on. 


SUBARU 


Inexpensive and built 
to stay that way. 
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Dear Debbera, Dear Tristaca, 
I want to tell you about my study. At the I was so pleased to get your 
end of last year | was announced as best student. letter. That's quite an honor 
My school report is very satisfactory. I got a to be first in your class. I'm very 
present from school. How about you, Debbera proud of you. I'm still teaching 
Are you still studying? I hope you are successful but the only classes I'm taking 
in your studies. | stop my letter now. | give you now are ballet. Did you get 
all my love. From your sponsored child all the postcards I sent? It was 
TrHists a great trip. I'm looking forward 
to the holidays now —hope to 
do a lot of skiing this winter 
Take care now and write soon 


Debbera 


PS. Ilove you. 


Tnistaca and Debbera, though they've never even met, share a very special 
love. Tristaca lived in extreme poverty. Her mother has tned to support het 
family herself, but she can only get menial jobs that pay almost nothing. 

Tristaca was a girl without any hopes, without any dreams. Then Debbera 
Drake came into her life. 

Debbera sponsors her through the Christian Children’s Fund for $15 a 
month. Her money gives Tnstaca food and clothing and a chance to go to school. 
It gives her hopes and dreams once more. 

You can give a child hope. Become a sponsor. You needn't send any money 
now — you can “meet” the child assigned to your care first. Just mail the coupon. 
You'll receive the child's photograph and background information. If you wish to 
sponsor the child, simply send in your first monthly check or money order for 
$15 within 10 days. If not, return the photo and other materials so we may ask 
someone else to help. 

We have thousands of children like Tristaca on our waiting list nght now who 
desperately need sponsors. Let one of them share something special with you. 
Love. 


For the love of a hungry child. 


gps airy  —ealagealages ence ce inmeaacrai ieee cessing re: 
Dr. Verent J. Mills NTIM62 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 

I wish to sponsor a 0 boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help 

Please send my information package today 

0 I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the child, I'll send 

my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

©) I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
© I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ =a 











Name : = : _ 





Address = —— 





City State _ Zip 

Member of International Union for Child Welfare, Geneva. Gifts are tax deductible 
Canadians: Wnite 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7. Statement of income and expenses 
available on request 


! Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. ! 
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LETTERS 
The Arms Burden 


To the Editors 

I feel your article “Arming for the 
21st Century” [May 23] came at an ap- 
propriate time. With the Russians arm- 
ing to the teeth, it would be foolish of 
us not to take countermeasures. | hope 
we will continue to develop our conven- 
tional arms and also the more sophis- 
ticated ones, like the B-1. It will be an 

expensive burden. but worth it 
Dennis Beavers 
Cozad, Neh 


How tragic that your cover story on 
defense. titled “Arming for the 21st Cen- 


ts —— 


© 4, DEFENSE 


HOW MUCH IS ENOUGH ? 





tury.” could not be utled 
for the 21st Century 


Disarming 


Glenna Brink 
Modesto, Calif 


Your cover story on defense was em- 
barrassingly one-sided. You couldn't 
have done a better job if you had been 
awarded a contract by the Department 
of Defense to prepare a public relations 
brochure to sell defense programs 

Joseph A, Pegnato 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Nowhere in Defense Secretary 
Brown's plans to save money did I find 
anything about some of the things I feel 
the Pentagon needs most—a_ healthy 
dose of competition, a halt to cost over- 
runs and an end to the revolving-door 
movement of executives between the 
Pentagon and defense contractors 

For instance, in 1976 only 8% of the 
Pentagon’s procurement dollars were 
awarded through competitive bidding 
However, a 1973 Senate study reviewed 
21 sophisticated weapons systems and 
found that competition reduced costs by 
an average of more than 50% 

Some systems rated as “complex 
and bought without competiuve bids in- 
cluded faucet handles. window screens, 
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- companies in the U.S. 








About a dozen 


pay yearly dividends 


of aquarter of a billion 


dollars or more. 
This year we'll be one. 








This new 35mm SLR camera 
has 4 unique features that 
have confounded the 

whole camera industry. 


Phe new Olympus OM-2 can de 
that no other 3 
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take better picture 
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1. Automatic exposure control. 











The OM-2 has a unique automatic 
exposure control system. Unlike 
otl cameras, the OM determine 
exposure times automatically by 
eading the light tha lly refle 
ed from the | You se rw aperture 
ind the OM-2 sets the expe re, If th 
hanges whilt e picture 
cen, the OM hangs he 
exposure time tor perfect picture 
Other cameras are blind while th 
xposure is being mi 
2. Greater exposure range. 
rhe OM-2 ha n automat 
exposure range of 1/1000 of a seco! 
to long, long exposures up to abot 
‘ econd much greater than othe 
i cM It can lake pictu ts 


cally that 


3. Smaller, lighter. 
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wihiecr 
mm S 
ehter 


new OM-2i 


and lighter 
LR camera 


viewfinder 
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t rding tape hiters and lawnmow 





noted. lower prices 





uld often be found just by looking in 
the Ye Pages 
Howard M. Metzenbauim 
US. Senator, Ohio 
Washington, D¢ 
It is unfortunate that we devote so 
much time and energy to systems fo 
killing but unul the Russian 
leaders © respect not power but 
uur right to live in peace. we really have 
} hoice 


Richard Sybei 


Honolulu 


y. we are forced by the ma 
mth of Soviel weaponry to 





ignant ef 
build some of these awesome and ex 
pensive systems. But if we have them 


as part of our shield, we will probably 





ve to use them in anger 

K. Dornan, U_S. Representative 
27th District, Calif 
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Ro 

Washington 

One Trident sub costs $949 million 

Our new high school cost $3 million. Is 
316.33 schools? 

Richard W. Pect 

Pine Plains, N.Y 


a sub worth 





Lindbergh: Still a Hero 
I with 


Morrow 


Is more an ile 


disagree Lance 


Statement. “Lindbergh 
Americana than a hero w 
May 


of receding 
engages the popular imagination 
231. To me 


a hero and alw 


Lindbergh ts sull very muc 
ivs will be 
Robert ¢ 


Winchester 


Johnson 
Mass 


Someone like Lindbergh who pei 
formed a daredevil stunt for public a 
" financial gain does not 





deserve the utle of hero 








my opi ” 
Joel G. Neilsen 
Cleveland Heis Ohio 
Lance Morrow's Essay on Charles 
I surred personal memories 
One afternoon in 1927. Lindbergh flew 
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Academy in Benicia, Calif 
to a landing at Oakland Municipal 
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thought he could hear us 
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I ve forgotten aimed a 3-fL. scrap of woox 
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at the plane 


oaded rifle) This attention-seeking 





itraged about a dozen of the other 








ys they viciously pummeled the 
would-be assassin. Terrified, in tears and 


tatters. he fled across the campus toward 








he chape There. the Sister Superior 
shed out to halt the mob. undoubted 
saving the victim from serious injuries 
But learning the gravity of his of 
ME f 9 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Lucky 100's 
Get Lucky 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mq. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 











LETTERS 


fense she ordered him to the dormitory 

with a promise of no supper and a threat 
of corporal punishment 

Glen G. King 

Oakland, Calif 


It depresses me that lately it is not 
possible to read an article about avia 
tion or space exploration without the 
writer's jaded attitude toward techno- 
logical achievement creeping in 

It seems as though most Americans 
think of the space program as a TV se- 
ries with too many repeats—not really 
comprehending what it is all about 
man’s innate quest for knowledge 

Present-day aviators and astronauts 
are highly trained and skilled profes- 
sionals who still have to cope. as Lindy 
did, with complex machines in a three 
dimensional environment that can be 
hostile, alien and full of “adventure 

Jack F. Chrysler Ji 
Santa Monica, Calif 





Jail for Dissenters? 

If we the American people allow the 
sentencing of the Wilmington Ten [May 
23] to stand as is, we are no better than 
the Soviet Union or any Latin Amer 
ican country that puts its political dis 
senters in jail to shut them up 

thhey Gleichenhaus 
Mian 


When our courts are free of preju 
dice against the blacks and the poor, we 
can then preach human rights to the 
world. But first we must practice what 
we preach 

(Mrs) Rosalind Helburn 
Columbus 





Dracula Resurrected 
Re your article on Dracula |May 23] 
may we call your readers’ attention to 
the fact that Dracula is much more than 
a mere historical hero. Dracula stands 
as the symbol and essence of philoso- 
phies of the East and the West. Drac- 
ula presents the messages of resurrec- 
tion, transmigration, rebirth, renewal 
and immortality. Our love of horror 
films and gothic literature brought us to 
Dracula and the founding of this nation 
al nonprofit society 16 years ago. But 
we, of course, have long realized Drac 
ula’s symbolic importance in our 

culture 

Donald A. Reed 
President, Count Dracula Society 
Los é Inveles 


You said. regarding Dracula, “Af- 
ter all, as every vampire watcher knows 
Dracula was zapped for all eternity 
when a stake was driven through his evil 
heart.” Not every vampire watcher is 
so misinformed, only those whose 
knowledge of Dracula is limited to the 
various film versions of Bram Stoker's 
great novel Dracula (1897) 

In Stoker's tale, Dracula is destroyed 
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Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100's 
| Get Iceberg 100’s with only natural 
| flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
| Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health, 








4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FIC method 








Motor Trend magazine put the 76 
TR7's cornering power in the same 
league as the Lotus Europa's and 
the Ferrari Dino's. This year, we 
improved it. By lowering the sus- 
pension and adding wider steel- 
belted radials. 

After the TR7’s first year of Sports 
Car Club of America competition in 
76, it is a divisional champion. This 
year, we improved the champion 
with a five-speed transmission as 
standard equipment. 

And for those who prefer not to 
shift, now we offer an optional auto- 
matic. 

Car and Driver said: ‘the '76 
TR7's strong suit is comfort. The 
cockpit is spacious (wider than 
either a Corvette's or a Z- 
car's)...every dial is 
visible”’ Motor Trend 
called it: “One of the 
most comfortable two- j ge 
seaters we ve expe- 4 
rienced.’ This year, P 
we ve improved on \ 
that with a choice of 
a smart new tartan rN > 
plaid interior in addition 
to the solid brushed cord 

nylon with color coor- 
ons dinated moulded pile car- 
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ort xh peting. We've even 
pwr? included a handy rally 
light to accommodate 
\ either passenger or driver. 
e Last year, the TR7 broke ' 
* ~_ allour sales records. This vet, T We, 5 
_ —_ year, we'd like to improve wrtte priens WY _—— 5 
; \ | on that, too. But that’s up ape cre? / 4, n 
“e oto if?) you. ; i 
‘pl The New Triumph TR7. A = 4, Ss 
4 The improved shape of things = V/A 
, to come. ene , 
For the name of your nearest gt F 
‘Triumph dealer call: 800-447-4700. In ax i 
INlinois call: 800-322-4400. 
[eAitis) British Leyland Motors Inc., fi 


Leonia, N.J. 07605. 
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in a combined Anglo-American gesture This past year my dearest friend has remedies will continue to count ther 
Jonathan Harker, an Englishman, de xen undergoing treatment for cancer money 
capitates Dracula with his great kukr First they mutilated her with a knife Jay IL. Geller 
knife in the same moment that Quin- next they burned her with radiation; at Century ¢ Calif 
cey Morris, a young Texan. drives his present she is being poisoned with che 
bowie knife into Dracula's heart. Stakes motherapy. It's the best 20th century 
are used against vampires in Stoker's medicine can do A Vote for Pope 
novel. but only against ravishingly at When my turn comes. I'll try prayer If only Catholics can influence st 
tractive females voodoo or apricot pits in preference to — things, I guess this letter should be fo 
Leonard Wolf those scientists who offer only unprom gotten. O1 vise. | would like to 
San Francisco ising Slalistics as prognosis on the mv endorsement to the letter from Mau 
der ministrauions reen J. Cerny [May 231 proposing Fa 
Wolf is aut fA Dream of Drac \irs.) Dorothy M. Lewis ther Hesburgh for Pope 


ila and The Annotated Dracula Norris. Tenn Norton Simon 
Los Angeles 
My wife and | 


see the article on Dracula. We met al sociate chief counsel for enforcement, | 


most under the shadow of Vlad Tepes vas personally involved for the better Cosmic Stuff 


vere Very pleased t Having recently left the FDA as as 






























birthplace on one of the first Dracula part of the past two years with many In his review of Carl Sag Ss book 
tours. and it Was love at first bite Laetrile cases The Dragons of Eden |May 2 Pete 
Neil O Connor As one who ts very familiar with the Stoler says. “Sagan wonders. why do u 
Greensboro, N werwhelming paucity of scientific data fants, who presumably have little or no 
the effectiveness of Laetrile. | was) experience to sort oul. seem to drear 
: ‘ tlad to see that you reported on some as much as their elders’ 
The Fight over Laetrile f the real fears that the FDA and the Indeed. all an infant has to expe 
Why all the opposition to Lactrile American Cancer Society have in this rience is a totally new and al env 
|May 23] in view of its acceptance by a area. Cancer patients. especially those ronment, first contact with other beings 











re terminal, are easy prey for the the mechanical coordination of his owr 


uick-cure arust fo 


large number of citizens? The power 


the mind is still a great healer, and those limbed machine and the mastery 














who believe in the drug should have ac You have hit at the heart of the ‘ foreien language thout textbook! 
cess Lo it controversy. tf Laetrile is legalized as Paul Hightowe 
Laetrile. to my mind. has done as a cancer cure without any evidence of Lexinuton. Ky 
much as or more all the billions its effectiveness, where will the line 
we've poured into cancel research such “cures” ever be drawn”? Only 
Louis J. Stach the helpless and desperate will suffer Address Letters to TIME, Time & 
Whany. Ga vhile the promoters of these unproven Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 





Gilbey’s Gin in the 
frosty bottle is as 
smooth as expensive 
imported gin. 
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Is 


tough to get tobe a 


Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engine. 


All Ford Motor Company engines are 
the result of one tough test after another. 
Here are just a few. 

This is a Camshaft Feeler feeling 
a camshaft... cause a flaw ina ‘ 
camshaft could mean a rough 
running engine. That's ‘cause 
the camshaft makes the 
valves open and close... 
exactly when they're 
supposed to. 

See, if there's even 
the eensiest-weensiest 
flaw in the shape of the camshaft...the 
Camshaft Feeler finds it. See that big bump on 
the graph? That's just a teenie little piece of 
tape | stuck on a camshaft...and the Camshaft 
Feeler found it. 

It can find a flaw down to .000050 of an 
inch. It's tests like this that help keep you 
from getting a rough running engine. 

That's why...8 hours a day, 5 days a week 

..someone...somewhere is feeling cam- 
shafts for Ford, Mercury or Lincoln engines. 


The Hot Test 













: a 
The Camshaft Feeler Test 


Any engine that really wants to be a 
Ford Motor Company engine has to pass 
The Hot Test...an’ thats ten tough tests! 

#1...Oil Pressure, #2...Manifold Vacuum 
Level, #3...lgnition Timing, #4...Engine 

Noise, #5...Coolant Leaks, #6... Fuel 
Leaks, #7...Oil Leaks, #8...Idling 
Smoothness, #9...Overall Engine 
"<@ Performance, #10...Exhaust Leaks 
Every engine Ford Motor 
Company builds has to pass 
a every one of these 10 final tests 
If it dont...it dont get to go 
into a Ford Motor Company car. 

This Red Hot Test is no picnic. Its the 
Engine Durability 
Test. Engines that 
get picked for 
this tough test 
have torunon g 
adynamometer * 
for 100 hours at 
throttle speeds 
up to 125 mph. 

Exhaust pipes 
get red hot...hot 
enough to toast a 
marshmallow. After one-hundred-red-hot 






*= hours, engines get torn down and checked 


out...for wear and tear. 
Now that's a tough test. And any engine 
design that can't take the heat...doesn't 
get to go into a Ford Motor Company car 
Tough testing makes for tough engines 
so at Ford Motor Company we do a lot of it. 


It’s simple. Ford wants 
to be your car company. 


Gall bladder operation, 1950: $361 





Gall bladder operation, 1970: $1,397 
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What we can do to change 
the course of medical history. 


Since 1950, the total cost of a 
simple gall bladder operation has risen 


from a national average of $361 to $2,208. 


If the trend continues, it could 
be over $4,700 by the year 1985. 

You can’t afford that and neither 
can we. That’s why all of us—doctors, 
hospitals and patients alike —have 
simply got to work together if we're 
going to hold the line on health 
care costs. 

Together, we have a chance. 


Ways to use health care services 
like we've never used them before. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans in many areas, working with 
doctors and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of programs 
that can help slow down the rising 
costs of health care. 

There's a program available that 
allows qualified patients to be 
discharged from the hospital sooner — 
so they get needed medical service 
and do more of their recuperating at 
home, at far less cost. 

Under another new program, 
some surgical patients scheduled for a 
hospital stay can have lab and X-ray 
tests done as outpatients. Instead of 
spending a $130 day in the hospital 
waiting for test results, the patient can 
return home or even go back to work 
until the results are in. 

A third cost-cutting program 
is encouraging certain kinds of surgery 
to be performed on an outpatient basis. 
Getting the patient back home the same 
day is not only easier on him, it's 
easier on his pocketbook, too. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans are also working with doctors’ 
review committees to help make sure 


Registered Mark Bive Cros Association 
y’ Registered Service Mare of the Nanona! Assoc.at-on of Blew Shield Plans 


that the medical care people are getting 
and paying for is the kind they really 
need. It's a cooperative effort that’s 
saving us all millions of dollars each 
year. And we're also working with 
various planning agencies to help make 
sure only needed services are available. 


What you can do to help. 

The closer you watch every 
health care dollar, the less increase you 
may have in the rates you pay for health 
care coverage. Ask for—and use—the 
cost-cutting programs we've described 
here. 

Because only if doctors and 
hospitals realize that you are as vitally 
concerned as we are—and they are— 
will these programs be offered and used 
on a widespread basis. 

You can also help by joining the 
more than 90 million people who 
subscribe to not-for-profit Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield Plans. We annually 
return over ninety cents of every dollar 
paid in for the health care of our 
subscribers, and never cancel a single 
person because of a poor health record. 

If you'd like to know more about 
what we're doing to hold down costs, 
and what you can do to help, write 
Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680 for our 
free booklet, “How All of Us Can Help 
Each of Us Hold Down Health Care 
Costs.’ 

Together, we could change the 
course of medical history. 


aa Blue Cross 
(5) Blue Shield 


Allofus helping each of us. 








“Misery is being broke on the same 
wage people used to be wealthy on.” 


THE PEOPLE 





“There, there... 


no need for hysteria.” 








“This is going to be exciting!” 


A Strange Mix of Confidence and Doubt 


There is more than a touch of schizo- 
phrenia in America’s midyear mood 
The nation .remains well disposed to- 
ward Jimmy Carter. yet lacks confi- 
dence in his ability to handle the un- 
certain economy. Americans complain 
that the Government is not doing 
enough to whip inflation, yet want the 
Government to quit meddling so much 
in their lives. They want Carter to do 
something. yet doubt that any one in- 
dividual—even a President—can solve 
the nation’s problems 

According to a survey conducted for 
TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly & White 
58% of the people regard Carter as a 
leader who can be trusted, down only 4 
percentage points since March (see fol- 
lowing story), At the same time Amer- 
icans are increasingly uneasy about in- 
flation, and only 25° of those surveyed 
expressed confidence in Carter's ability 
to handle the economy, a plunge of 8 
points since March. That general skep- 
ticism appears to be reflected in the skit- 
ish behavior of the stock market. a pret- 
ty fair indicator of business confidence 
The Dow Jones average has slid stead- 
ily. hitting a low of 898.66 last week then 
burping back slightly to 912.23, at the 
end of 1976, the Dow stood at 1,004.65 

The public’s apprehensions are not 
shared by economists interviewed by 
TIME correspondents across the country 
Most agree with the Administration that 
inflation, now at an annual rate of 10%, 
will be slowed in the second half of the 


14 


year—unless wage settlements in labor 
negotiations get out of hand. Last week 
the Labor Department released two fig- 
ures that strongly buttressed the Admin- 
istration view. Wholesale prices rose in 
May by only 4°, the smallest rise in 
nine months and less than half the 1.1% 
rise in April, At the same time, the un- 
employment rate dropped to 6.9% in 
May from April's 7%, the lowest level 
since November 1974 and a heartening 
decline from January's 7.3% figure 
Winter's Cold. “The worst is over.” 
says United California Bank Economist 
Raymond Jallow in Los Angeles. Jal- 
low and other economists believe that 
the price spurt in the past months was 


due mainly to the economic effects of 


last winter's cold weather. Moreover, 
Townsend-Greenspan & Co., the New 
York consulting firm headed by Alan 
Greenspan, a member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists and formerly Gerald 
Ford's chief economic adviser, notes 
that “the chances of a significant accel- 
ecrauion in inflation rales as the econ- 
omy moves into 1978 appear to be 
diminishing.” 

One reason: the shift by Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Arthur Burns to 
a lighter monetary policy. Burns fears 
that an overly rapid expansion of the 
money supply might fuel inflation 
(TIME, June 6). His view was disputed 
last week by Budget Director Bert 
Lance. who complained that the Fed's 
stinginess has prompted major banks to 


raise lending rates for their best custom- 
ers to 6.75°¢, up from 6.25%. Lance be 
lieves that the increases could worsen 
inflation and weaken the recovery by 
pricing loans out of many businessmen’s 
reach 

Many business and financial leaders 
remain skeptical about the Administra- 
tion, despite Carter's conservative eco- 
nomic policies. Says Albert H. Cox Jr.. 
chief economist at Merrill Lynch in New 
York: “The spending plans of Congress 
and the proposals by the Administration 
are a parade of inflationary announce- 
ments. Somebody has got to hold the 
line on spending.” Carter has promised 
to do just that by vetoing bills that he 
considers to be too costly. But he fur- 
ther added to businessmen’s fears last 
week by stepping up his support for a 
consumer protection agency. which 
most of them believe would increase 
their costs (see story page 16) 

Carter's advisers are banking on his 
broad popularity to offset the business 
community’s concerns. A majority of 
Americans seem willing. so far. to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. Carter also 
benefits from a post-Viet Nam, post- 
Watergate. post-Richard Nixon phe- 
nomenon: lowered expectations. Few 
Americans feel that a President can 
work magic or cure all ills. “That may 
be a plus.” says Carter Pollster Pat Cad- 
dell. At the moment, it may be one of 
the biggest that Jimmy Carter has go- 
ing for him 
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TIME POLL 


Several A's, Some F’s for Jimmy 


The economy aside. Jimmy Carter 
certainly brought home an outstanding 
report card for the spring semester of 
his freshman year. For “staying close to 
the people.” he was given a 93% rating 
by those who expressed an opinion; for 
“providing moral leadership,” 88°; for 
improving relations with the nation’s 
friends and allies. 83°: for restoring 
Americans pride in themselves. 80% 
(see chart page 16) 

Yet so mixed are America’s feelings 
that between 25% and 50° of the vot- 
ers said they had no opinion about Car- 
ters handling of most issues, ranging 
from welfare reform to curbing inflation 
—and the mood of the nation was wors- 
ening. TIME’s national mood indicator 
based on a series of questions that mea 
sure Americans’ confidence in their 
country, has slipped two points since 
March, to 45° —though it is still 24 
umes higher than the Watergate level 
of about three years ago 

Candor & Folksiness. These are 
among the findings of a nationwide tele- 
phone survey of 1.036 registered voters 
conducted in late May for TIME by the 
opinion-research firm of Yankelovich 
Skelly & White Inc. A comparison with 
a similar TIME survey conducted last 
March shows that Carter has lost a 
sprinkling of popularity points in some 
areas but has registered gains in others 
Most notably. voters who feel that Car- 
ter is coming to grips with the energy 
problem increased from 64% to 71% 

Much of Carter's popularity contin- 
ues to be based on his candor. folksi- 
ness and straight-from-the-hip moraliz 
ing. His ratings since March for 


providing jobs. maintaining strong de 
fenses and reducing unfairness each im- 
proved by I‘. One worrisome finding 
for the President: in March. 48% of those 
surveyed said their impressions of Car- 
ter had improved since the Inaugura- 
tion; in the May sampling that figure 
shrank to 38%. At the same time, in 
March, only 6° said they had formed a 
worse impression of Carter since he took 
office; in May that figure grew to 14% 

For at least some voters, one reason 
for their disappointment is that they 
have increasingly come to view Carter 
as a moderate-to-conservative  politi- 
cian, One month before the 1976 elec- 
tion, 35° of the voters surveyed saw 
Carter as either a liberal or a radical; in 
the new survey. about half that many 

18% —described him in those terms 

One issue facing Carter proved to 
be the focus ofa high degree of voter con 
cern. Fully 65° of those polled ex- 
pressed the fear that there would not be 
enough money left in the Government's 
Social Security pot by the time they were 
ready to retire. Asked about Carter's 
proposal to boost the Social Security tax 
for employers and workers, 56% of the 
Democrats who were polled found it to 
be “fair.” while 54% of Republicans 
called the proposal “unfair.” 

A broader consensus opposed the 
ban on saccharin imposed by the fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration. An 
impressive 75° of those questioned said 
that instead of banning the sweetener 
the Government should mandate labels 
warning of its potential dangers and 
should allow consumers to decide for 
themselves whether or not to use it 


The National Mood 


Percent of people who think: 


The state of the nation is good 


Carter can handle the economy 


Inflation will get worse 


March May 
47 45 
33 25 
19 625 
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THE NATION 


CARTER SELLING HIS ENERGY PLAN 
The consensus evaporates . . . 


Moreover, 53% said it was wrong to ban 
saccharin since the evidence of its harm- 
fulness to humans is too skimpy 

On energy the survey found that 
while public opinion is aroused, it is also 
torn between a belief that a crisis exists 
and a reluctance to make sacrifices to 
overcome it. Nearly three out of four vot- 
ers agreed with Carter that “we have to 
solve the energy problem now.” But a 
month after Carter unveiled his pro- 
gram, a bare majority—51%—were con- 
vinced that the shortage of fuel oil was 
“really serious,” 40% said the shortage 
has been “exaggerated,” and 9% were 
unsure. There was slightly more faith in 
the existence of a natural-gas shortage. 
which caused widespread factory clos- 
ings last winter: 54% said they believed 
the shortage was serious, 38% said it was 
exaggerated, 8°% said they were not sure 

Clear Majority. Despite the wide 
spread suspicion that the energy crisis 
may be exaggerated, only 20% felt Car- 
ter had deliberately oversold his pro- 
gram. Meanwhile, 599% called Carter's 
proposed program “fair.” and only 33% 
complained that Carter asked people 
like themselves to bear most of the bur- 
den. Even more—34%—said Carter's 
program did not go far enough. When 
this group is added to the 30% who said 
that, in general, Carter's program was 
“just right,” there appears to be a clear 
majority—64°¢—in favor of measures 
that are at least as tough as those pro- 
posed by Carter 

That consensus evaporates. howev- 
er, when it comes to the specifics of Car- 
ters program. Although voters did not 
quarrel with Carter's plea that consum- 
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THE NATION 


ers conserve energy. they protested that 
he had placed “too little emphasis” on 
other alternatives: public transportation 
(62°). solar energy (56°7). more domes- 
ic production of oil and gas (50% ). more 
conservation of energy by industry 
(47%), greater use of coal (42%), more 
Government control over the oi] com- 
panies (41°). These figures suggest that 
consumers feel they have already been 
squeezed enough and expect solutions 
other than more sacrifice on their part 
In addition, voters emphatically op- 
posed Carter's proposal for new taxes 
to curb energy use. A solid 69°% opposed 
culling consumption by increasing gas- 
oline taxes. and 53% opposed a special 
lax on gas-guzzling cars. Such a tax ts fa- 
vored, however, by 58% of those who 
own fuel-efficient cars that get 21 or 
more miles per gal 

No Rationing. Confronted with a 
choice between a more modest life-style 
and a fouler atmosphere, 61% opted for 
the latter, they said they favored the 
burning of more coal “even if it slowed 
down our progress toward cleaner air.” 
The survey also found some willingness 
to pay higher prices if they would help 
prevent living standards from falling: 
56% said they would favor the use of 


coal for electricity generation “even if 
it resulted in higher electricity rates.” 
But only 39° said they would favor 
abolishing price controls on oil and nat- 
ural gas if it meant more inflation. Gas 
rationing, like gas taxes. remains ex- 
tremely unpopular: 62° said no when 
asked whether Carter's program should 
have included rationing. 

Given these contradictory responses 
to the energy crisis, it is no wonder that 
those questioned were convinced, by a 
margin of 58° to 32°. that the Amer- 
ican public is not ready for the kind of 
sacrifices that the President envisions 
Yet the survey also indicates that the 
gravity of the energy crisis has indeed 
penetrated. perhaps at a subliminal lev- 
el. Asked what they saw down the road, 
82% said they expect to live with a gas 
tax in the future, and an identical per- 
centage foresaw a 100° increase in util- 
ity rates. In the view of 71°, gasoline 
will eventually cost at least $1.25 per 
gal., and 57°% expect gasoline rationing 
One other prediction received over- 
whelming assent. Asked how the¥ felt 
about the statement that in five to ten 
years “Congress will still be arguing 
about what to do,” 85% readily agreed 
with it 


Carlers RePOrt Cate 


Percent of those expressing an 
opinion who think President 
Carter has made a good start 


Moral leadership 


March May 
91 88 


Making Americans feel good 85 18) 


Improving relations with allies 84 83 


Not overpromising 


68 6! 


Maintaining a strong defense 67 68 


Coming to grips with energy 64 71 


Reducing unfairness 
Providing jobs 
Relations with U.S.5.R. 


Welfare reform 


Prices and inflation 


Dealing with Congress 


62 K) 
61 62 
60 58 


54 55 
39 34 


68 


Staying close to the people 93 


. j 
Not asked before 





CONSUMERISM 


An Idea Whose 
Time Has Passed 


“The lobbyists have come out of the 
woodwork.” said Jimmy Carter with ob- 
vious anger last week. “Selfish special- 
interest groups.” he complained, were 
spreading “misinformation” about one 
of his pet projects: a new federal agen- 
cy to guard consumer interests. The tar- 
get of Carter's angry words was none 
other than the U.S. business community, 
whose support he has been ardently 
seeking since he took office. Led by the 
US. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
businessmen have mounted a lobbying 
campaign that may kill the agency’s 
chances. 

Ralph Nader and other consumer 
advocates have fought since the late 
1960s for an agency that would operate 
autonomously within the Government. 
representing the public interest by mon- 
itoring other departments, testifying at 
their hearings, petitioning them to 
change injurious regulations and chal- 
lenging their adverse decisions in the 
courts (TIME, April 18). Says Presiden- 
tial Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs Esther Peterson: “We have got to 
have somebody that speaks for the con- 
sumer, as we have people who speak for 
business.” Only Gerald Ford’s threat- 
ened veto kept the agency from being es- 
tablished in 1975. 

Tiny Amount. With Carter's cam- 
paign endorsement of an agency, con- 
sumer groups were more confident of 
victory this year. Yet in the House, 
many members question whether con- 
sumers would really be served by an- 
other layer of bureaucrats and red tape 
Instead of creating a new consumer 
agency. the Congressmen suggest, the 
public can get along with the regula- 
tory agencies—even though some crit- 
ics think they also need reforming—and 
the 13 separate consumer offices that 
Gerald Ford set up within major 
departments. 

Though the proposed new agency 
survived its first test last month, it did 
so by only one vote—22 to 21 in the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee. The bill's chances of passing the 
House are very much in doubt. Coming 
to the bill's defense last week, Carter ar- 
gued that it would cost only $15 million 
a year, v. $10.4 million for the 13 ex- 
isting consumer offices. Said he: “It is a 
tiny amount, but very. very important.” 
Yet even as staunch a supporter of the 
proposal as New York Democrat Ben- 
Jamin Rosenthal has challenged the 
President's arithmetic. The first year’s 
costs could be $25 million. and could 
rise in succeeding years. The consumer 
protection agency looks very much like 
an idea whose time has passed 
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ROSALYNN CONFERRING IN-FLIGHT WITH WHITE HOUSE AIDES & STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS. INSET: HER NEW MONOGRAM 


DIPLOMACY 


The President's Closest Emissary 


Her trip was proceeding without an 
awkward moment when the American 
television reporter asked the question 
What made her think she was fit to dis- 
cuss serious matters with heads of state? 
Rosalynn Carter's hazel eyes flashed 
with anger. Said she: “I think I am the 
person closest to the President of the 
United States, and if I can help him un- 
derstand the countries of the world, then 
that’s what I intend to do.” 

And that is just what the nation’s 
First Lady did last week as she began 
an ambitious, | 3-day swing through sev- 
en Caribbean and Latin American 
countries. By phone, she regularly re- 
ported to her husband who—as always 

was proud of her performance. Jimmy 
Carter predicted confidently that the 
foreign leaders she meets “will be both 
surprised and pleased at what she knows 
and how close she is to me.’ 

Vexing Matters. Rosalynn put her 
personal touch on the trip, employing a 
specially designed monogram (see pic- 
ture) thal was put on everything from 
press kits to baggage tags. Occasionally 
she would break the ice at her meetings 
by speaking Spanish. TIME Correspon- 
dent Stanley Cloud, who accompanied 
her, reports that she moved quickly and 
easily into discussions with her hosts 
about such vexing matters as U.S.-Cu 
ban relations, economic policies and 
military aid. Said a top White House 
aide: “Jimmy wants to show these coun- 
tries that he cares about them and is in- 
terested in their problems. In his mind 
the best way he could do that—short of 
making the trip himself—was to send 
Rosalynn 

She faced a tough challenge at her 
very first stop—the beautiful but eco- 
nomically blighted island of Jamaica 
Prime Minister Michael Manley, a fiery 
socialist, has hinted at a capitalist U.S 
plot to overthrow him. But Manley was 


OFFICIALS WELCOMING HER TO COSTA RICA 


the soul of propriety when he greeted 
Rosalynn at the airport and said that 
her husband's emphasis on human 
rights offered “great encouragement 

In all, they talked for more than sev- 
en hours, and she did her best to assure 
the Prime Minister—an 
Fidel Castro—that U.S. policy toward 
Cuba was changing. Indeed, four days 
later the White House announced plans 
for a limited exchange of diplomats 
with Havana, a step toward resuming 
full relations 

Rosalynn also showed her concern 
for Jamaica’s problems by making an 
emotional visit to two social service cen 
ters in a Kingston slum. Crowds lined 
the narrow streets as she walked three 
blocks from one center to the other, and 
an cleven-year-old girl broke through 


ie 


admirer of 


WITH CHILDREN IN KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
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PERUVIAN PRESIDENT MORALES BERMUDEZ MEETS WITH ROSALYNN AND HER TRANSLATOR 
The message: Now it is time to negotiate seriously 


the guards, hugged her and traipsed 
along with the President's wife beneath 
the tropical sun 

Flying to Costa Rica, Rosalynn 
adroitly deflected President Daniel Odu- 
ber Quiros’ plea that the U‘S. raise its 
quota on beef imports from his nation 
Said she: “I could not promise anything 
that we could not deliver 

As the trip wore on, Rosalynn was 
increasingly taxed—both mentally and 
physically. In Quito, the 9,350-ft.-high 
capital of Ecuador, she needed two dos- 


es of oxygen to get over the effects of 


the altitude. She calmly informed mem- 
bers of the ruling military triumvirate 
that the U.S. was not likely to lift trade 
restrictions imposed after Ecuador 
raised its oil prices along with other 
OPEC members 

Sternest Test. The Ecuadorians ar- 
gued that the U.S. should lift its ban on 
their attempted purchase of Israeli 
made K fir jets, which are equipped with 
General Electric engines. The First 
Lady explained that the Administration 
had stopped the sale because it did not 
want to be responsible for introducing 
such sophisticated weaponry into the 
area. In reply, the Ecuadorians argued 
that they needed the jets because neigh 
boring Peru, their old enemy. already 
had sophisticated equipment 

Later, during talks with other offi 
cials in the Legislative Palace, she could 
hear the shouts of between 100 and 150 
students yelling “Yankee imperialism! 
and “Imperialist Rosalynn Carter!” A 
couple of Molotov cocktails were thrown 
and the police fired some tear gas, but 
the demonstrators got no closer than 100 
yds. away from her motorcade and ev 
idently had no intention of threatening 
her personally 

After arriving in Peru, Rosalynn 
met privately with President Francisco 
Morales Bermudez for almost three 
hours. She gently attempted to persuade 
her new hosts to slow the pace of the mil 
itary buildup that had alarmed the Ec- 
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uadorians. This week she faces her 
sternest lest—a three-day visit to Bra- 
zil, where the military dictatorship was 
outraged first by her husband's oppo- 
sition to its plans to buy nuclear-fuel fa 
cilities from West Germany, and then 
by a State Department report citing hu 
man rights violations in Brazil 

Reports Cloud: “Rosalynn Carter 
has shown herself to be intelligent, tough 
and understanding, and her trip clearly 
has been worthwhile. But follow- 
through will be necessary if the benefits 
are to be anything more than tempo- 
rary. At almost every stop, Mrs. Carter 
was given an invitation for the Presi 
dent to visit soon. There seemed to be a 
message in that: ‘We like and are im- 
pressed with your wife, Mr. President 
She has made a good start. Now it is 
time to negotiate seriously 


NORTH DAKOTA 


King of the Referendum 


here are three hazards to living in 
North Dakota, the residents there are 
fond of saying: blizzards, mosquitoes and 
Robert McCarney. A millionaire Ford 
auto dealer, McCarney, 65, is the all- 
tuume champion referendum holder in the 
state. He has forced so many laws to be 
tested at the polls that he has been re 
ferred to as “the fourth branch of state 
government.” His current crusade is to 
stop North Dakota from spending some 
$18.5 million for new buildings. Boasts 
he: “Any benefit to the people of this 
state has come through my efforts. not 
the legislature's.” 

McCarney hitchhiked from Chur- 
dan, lowa, to Bismarck in 1932 with 50¢ 
in his pocket and stayed to make his for- 
tune selling cars. but the referendum is 
his game and he has been playing it with 
skill and delight since 1963. He failed 
that year to persuade the Republican 
state legislature not to increase income 
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taxes. Then he discovered a swift way 
to block the legislation: gather 7,000 sig 
natures and put the issue on the ballot 
He collected the petitions, had his ref. 
erendum, and nixed the tax increase by 
a margin of 6 to | 

Success followed success. In 1965 a 
McCarney referendum canceled anoth- 
er lax package. 4 to |. In 1969 McCar 
ney defeated plans for a $3.2 million 
state office building. Last year he scored ] 
three times when voters cut the state | 
sales tax from 4% to 3%, ended it on 
electricity and halved it on farm equip | 
ment. In all, the initiatives and referen- 
dums cranked out by the crusty and im- 
posing crusader (6 ft. 2 in.. 218 Ibs.) have 
saved the state’s taxpayers some $200 
million, according to his calculations ] 

Running Rabbit. Ironically. Me- 
Carney himself cannot win public of. 
fice. A maverick Republican, he has tri ] 
umphed in primaries only to lose one 
election after another from 1964 unti! 
1974—although in 1970 he came with 
in 528 winning a 
Congress 

What drives McCarney to organize 
his referendums? Partly his own irre 
pressibility. “I'm like a rabbit in the mid- 





votes of seat in 


dle of a field.” he chuckles. “No one 
knows which way I'm going to run 


next.” But he claims he does it mainly 
because someone has to stand up for 
what's right—and he’s spent $250,000 
of his own funds in the process. “If you 
keep your money and the government 
needs it,” he says. “the government can 
always get it. But if the government has 
your money and you need it, then you 
can t get it 

Many legislators argue that McCar- 
ney’s referendums have cut back pro- 
gressive programs, like state-supported 
kindergartens, but McCarney remains 
unshaken. People. he says, “can't af. 
ford to pay more taxes. If something 
isn't done, it’s going to destroy the home 
and eventually it's going to destroy 
America,” 


ROBERT McCARNEY, THE POLITICIANS’ FOE 








ANITA BRYANT SINGING A HYMN TO GRADUATING KINDERGARTNERS AT BAPTIST SCHOOL 


ISSUES 


Campaign fever hit Miami and sur- 
rounding Dade County last week and 
press and television reporters moved in 
to record the frenzy. A key mayoralty 
election? No. The latest and perhaps 
final chapter in the struggle over wheth- 
er to retain Dade County's bitterly de 
bated ordinance outlawing discrimina- 
tion against homosexuals in housing 
employment and public accommoda 
tions. This week the county will hold a 
referendum to decide whether or not to 
rescind the law. Already the issue has 
grown into a symbol of the countrywide 
battle for homosexual rights—pitting 
the zeal of Singer Anita Bryant, the pro- 
repeal crusader, against the anti-repeal 
efforts of newly energized gay activists 

Born Again. The ordinance was en- 
acted last January despite the opposition 
of Bryant, Now 37, she was a runner-up 
for Miss America in 1959 and has made 
several million-record sellers. She earns 
around $500,000 a year. including $100.- 
000 for extolling Florida citrus fruits on 
TV. A devout Baptist, Bryant claims she 
was “born again” at the age of eight. As 
an entertainer, says Bryant, she sees and 
tolerates homosexuals. But she opposes 
this ordinance because it prevents pri- 
vate and parochial schools from discrim- 
inating against homosexuals in hiring 
teachers. Her four children attend a 
Baptist school. Says she: “When the law 
requires you to let an admitted homosex 
ual teach your children and serve as a 
model for them, it’s time to stop being so 
tolerant.” Her main argument: “The Bi 
ble clearly says homosexuality ts an 
abomination.” 

Joining with other anti-homosexual 
forces around Miami, she became the 
prime mover behind Save Our Children 
Inc.. and collected 66,000 signatures 
more than enough to force this week's 
referendum on the ordinance 

Replying to Bryant's charge that ho 
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Gay Rights Showdown in Miami 


mosexual teachers could harm their pu- 
pils, Miami's gay activists say there have 
been no such incidents in any of the 38 
other cities and counties with similar 
laws. They claim, with the backing of 
some psychiatric evidence, that a per- 
son's sexual orientation is fixed between 
the ages of three and five 

Although they have remained quiet 
in the past, many homosexuals in Mi- 
ami, where 150,000 are thought to re- 
side, are distributing buttons and hawk- 
ing T shirts reading ANITA, DEAR, CRAM 
IT. The group has put together a get-out- 
the-vote drive and mailed some 250,000 
pamphlets in the campaign's closing 
days 

The Dade County Democratic Par- 
ty has endorsed the ordinance. So has 
the National Council of Churches and 
125 local clergymen. Gay activists have 
persuaded a variety of big names—in- 
cluding Feminist Gloria Steinem and 
former U.S. Attorney General Ramsey 
Clark—to come to Miami. The biggest 
surprise has been contributions: some 
$350,000 has poured in, mostly in small 
sums, much of it from anonymous do- 
nors, at least half from outside Florida 

Bryant's legions have been equally 
active. The Save Our Children coalition 
attracted some 10,000 people to the Mi- 
ami Beach Convention Hall last month 
for a “God and Decency Rally.” More 
than $140,000 has been raised in contri- 
butions. some from as far away as South- 
ern California and Texas. Florida Gov 
ernor Reubin Askew is supporting the 
movement. Orthodox Jews and_ the 
Catholic hierarchy, concerned about 
their private schools, have come oul 
firmly against the ordinance. The Rev 
F. William Chapman. pastor of Bryant's 
church, insists he would burn down his 
parochial school “rather than permit a 
homosexual to teach here. 


In the heat of the campaign. emo 
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GAY ACTIVIST BOB KUNST 
Out of their closets. 


tions have got out of hand. A gay worker 
was hospitalized after a beating; others 
have received crank calls. Urges a 
bumper sticker: KILL A QUEER FOR 
CHRIST. After receiving many telephone 
threats, Jack Campbell. a gay-rights 
leader, has installed guards around his 
house. Bryant has also hired security 
men because of phone warnings 

National Issue. Meantime, Bryant 
has stepped up her rhetoric, telling one 
interviewer that God does not like ho- 
mosexuality because “the male homo- 
sexual eats another man’s sperm. Sperm 
is the most concentrated form of blood 
The homosexual is eating life.” During a 
debate with Gay Rights Activist Bob 
Kunst, she startled the audience by 
breaking into a stirring rendition of Bar- 
tle Hymn of the Republic 

Many Miami homosexuals think 
that they will be the ullimate winners 
this week, even if they lose what is ex 
pected to be a close vote. Their reason- 
ing: Bryant's spirited attack has encour- 
aged homosexuals all over the country to 
come out of their closets. Already, gay 
groups from Boston to San Francisco are 
organizing as never before. Says Kunst 
‘We have created a national issue, and 
we intend to stay with it.” 

So does Anita Bryant. She has an 
nounced plans to go national with Save 
Our Children. Cities across the country 
are slarting to struggle with the gay- 
rights problem, and only Massachusetts 
is in the process of approving a bill for- 
bidding public agencies to discriminate 
against homosexuals in hiring employ- 
ees, A federal bill protecting gays against 
bias. introduced by Congressman Ed 
Koch, has so far collected 38 co-spon- 
sors. Whatever happens in Miami this 
week, the fight for—and against—gay 
rights is just beginning 
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fr Ask a friend about 


Firestone 


Why did 721 steel cord come on 
so strong? It u t trand 


...and ask your dealer about 
the new Firestone | 
Steel Belted Radial 721.” | 


Our journey’s over, yours has just begun 











AMERICAN SCENE 


Taking a Last, Gaudy Fling 


On with the dance! Let joy be 
unconfined 
No sleep till morn, when Youth 
and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with 
Aying feet 
Lord Byron 


In their swallow-tatled and 
frilly shirts, their long summer gowns 
and free-flowing hairdos. they look like 
characters from a bacchanal in Byron's 
own early 19th century London. They 
rival one another not only in elegance 
and extravagance but in sheer stamina 
for the evening is likely to begin with 
dinner ata chic restaurant and end with 
a stylish breakfast at dawn, The revel- 
ers are not the bored and idle rich of 
the land, although tabs run high. The 
partygoers are high school students who 
are reviving—and revising—that grand 
and time-honored institution, the senior 
prom 

Fun Generation. Ignored or 
mocked during the rebellious 1960s, the 
senior prom has returned to fashion 
partly because of nostalgia, partly be- 
cause of precocious hedonism and the 
delights of conspicuous consumptuon 
Not since the 1950s has the prom phe 
nomenon been so “in.” The proms seem 
to reflect the mood of a depoliticized 
generation that is simply interested in 
having some fun. Yet today’s promgoers 
are not just reliving the 1950s in the spir- 
it of Grease, the long-running rock mu- 
sical that recalls the period with such 
sardonic songs as /t's Raining on Prom 
Nightand Alone ata Drive-In Movie 


coats 


FASHIONABLE ATTIRE IN GROSSE POINTE, MICH 





This spring's prom-trotters are 
crowding into fancy nightclubs like the 
Chateau de Ville in Framingham, Mass 
where as many as four dances may be 
going on in one evening, and the man 
agement hopes that the girls will come 
back some day for their weddings 
Around Long Beach. Calif.. one of the 
most popular prom spots is aboard the 
Queen Mary, now serving as a floating 
hostelry in her genteel retirement. The 
ballrooms of the onetime grande dame 
of the North Atlantic are crowded with 
ten or so dances a week, and the de 
mand is so high, says Scheduler Ann 
Hunter, “that we are already booking 
proms for 1978 

In the middle-class Chicago suburb 
of Oak Brook. IIL, 800 students from Bo- 
gan High School gather in the ballrogm 
of the towering Sheraton-Oak Brook 
Hotel. Looking on genially, Principal 
William Scheid says, “This is the night 
they pull out all the stops.” Senior Don- 
ald McNeff does just that as he arrives 
with his date in a chauffeur-driven lim- 
ousine. He is wearing a white tux and 
top hat, and he is carrying a cane, De- 
lighted by creating a momentary sen 
sation, he explains: “I wanted to have 
some fun for once. Everywhere we 
stopped, people freaked out 
has arranged to keep the limousine, at 
a cost of $25 an hour, to carry him and 
his friends to a nearby motel for sev- 
eral hours of post-prom partying. All 
told, McNeff figures the evening will 
cost him $450, much of it saved from a 
job that he took with United Parcel just 
to pay for the occasion 

Many proms are governed by a strict 
code of etiquette and behavior, In keep- 
ing with a tradition dating to the 19th 
century, the boys often present the girls 
with corsages or bouquets beforehand. 


McNeff 
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and the girls may offer the boys a sou 
venir garter after the ball is over. “Fa 
vors” are de rigueur—gold plastic gob- 
lets and memory books for the girls at 
the Bogan High prom, and beer mugs 
with the school crest emblazoned on 
them for the boys. A ten-piece orches 
tra plays Evergreen, Feelings and The 
Way We Were, while the couples dine 
on fruit cup. roast beef and chocolate 
parfait. Then, after dinner, a five-mem- 
ber rock band belts out its deafening ver- 
sions of Elton John, David Bowie and 
Led Zeppelin hits. The boys shed their 
pastel jackets, the girls toss aside their 
bouquets, and a revolving crystal ball re- 
flects brightly on the sweat-soaked danc 
ers. Later the couples go their separate 
ways—to nightclubs, sunrise cruises on 
Lake Michigan, champagne breakfasts 
and even a chartered plane ride 

Mounting Expenses. Leaving 
aside the price of a helicopter—favored 
as a means of transportation by an os 
tentatious and wealthy few—the cost 
of going to the prom can run to $200 
or more, including the price of a dress 
and the rental of a tux. The mounting 
expenses worry many school officials 
some students are unable to attend the 
affairs. But most of the kids who real 
ly want to go seem to make it to the 
dance somehow. Says Cas Stimson, a 
senior at San Marino High School in 
California: “People save all year for 
the prom—it’s really a big thing.” At 
Conroe High School outside of Hous- 
ton, students solved the money prob 
lem by organizing a mammoth cam- 
paign to sell magazine subscriptions 
They earned more than enough to pay 
the entire tab of $10,860 

The effort—and the expense—seem 
to be well worth it for those who do make 
it to the senior prom. The event creates 
an all too rare feeling of unity among 
the graduating students. Says Ken Ross 
of Bogan High School: “At the prom 
we come together before splitting up 
again—wherever we're going in life 


BOGAN HIGH COUPLE ARRIVING IN SUITABLE STYLE FOR BASH IN OAK BROOK, ILL 
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PRIME MINISTER IAN SMITH LOOKS OVER CAPTURED GUERRILLA ROCKET LAUNCHER; SELOUS SCOUTS AT TRAINING CAMP NEAR MOZAMBIQUE BORDER 


RHODESIA 


Smith Takes a Dangerous New Gamble 


Even as Britain and the U.S. contin- 
ue to press Prime Minister lan Smith's 
regime in Rhodesia toward accepting 
black majority rule, “Smithy” lashed out 
at nationalist guerrillas operating from 
across the border in Mozambique. The 
incident ‘could further diminish the 
chances of a settlement and inflame the 
situation in southern Africa 

For weeks, Rhodesia’s Supreme Mil- 
itary Commander, Lieut. General Peter 
Walls, had been receiving intelligence 
reports of a guerrilla force building up in 
southwestern Mozambique. Faced with 
a security problem that would further 
extend his hard-pressed troops, Walls 
asked Smith for permission to make a 
punitive raid on Mozambique’s Gaza 
province, a key infiltration and supply 
route. Smith readily gave him the go- 
ahead. Last week the first columns of 
Rhodesian army trucks, carrying some 
500 troops, rolled across the Mozambi- 
can border shortly after daybreak and 
headed toward the village of Mapai, 60 
miles away. Overhead, Rhodesian air 
force planes provided cover, while low- 
flying C-47 Dakotas disgorged teams of 
paratroopers. 

This raid was significantly different 
from other search-and-destroy missions 
the Rhodesian military has mounted in 
its four-year war with the guerrillas. No 
sooner had the troops crossed the border 
than the Salisbury government an- 
nounced the altack—and declared that 
they would stay in Mozambique as long 
as necessary to complete the job 

News of the mission was received by 
many Rhodesian whites with satisfac- 
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tion; successful or not, the raid was a way 
of venting their frustrations at living 
for so long with uncertainty and terror 
The international response was anger 
and outrage. Washington publicly de- 
nounced both Smith’s government and 
the raid into Mozambique as illegal. To 
emphasize the point, South Africa’s am- 
bassador to Washington, Donald Sole 
(who represents Rhodesia’s interests), 
was informed of the Administration's 
displeasure by National Security Advis- 
er Zbigniew Brzezinski. Britain also sent 
Smith a stern message, and the two 
countries began drawing up a resolution 
of condemnation to put before the Unit- 
ed Nations Security Council 

Mission Accomplished. Whether 
or not the warnings had their intended 
effect, the Rhodesians reported their 
mission accomplished after five days at 
Mapai, and packed up to return home 
The joint operations command in Salis- 
bury announced that 32 guerrillas had 
been killed and only one Rhodesian—a 
pilot who was shot down after taking off 
from the airstrip at Mapai. For its part. 
Mozambique reported that it shot down 
three Rhodesian planes and a helicop- 
ter, and engaged the Rhodesian forces in 
“heavy fighting.” Minister of Combined 
Operations Roger Hawkins denied such 
claims, as well as Mozambique’s an- 
nouncement that a number of Rhode- 
sian troops had been taken prisoner 

Considering the size and scope of the 
operation, there was little evidence of 
any major gains. Even the cache of 
weapons displayed from the operation 
turned out to be unconvincing. TIMI 


Correspondent William McWhirter, 
who landed at the dusty airstrip at Chi- 
redzi in southeastern Rhodesia, reports 
“Spread out on two canvas aprons on the 
brown grass were two small heaps that 
looked like the remains from a weapons 
picnic or the last leftovers from some 
outdoor arms fair. There were a couple 
of rocket launchers, several assault rifles 
and ancient carbines, some mortars with 
rounds. The sad little arrangements 
were all there was to show from the dra- 
ma and bravado of the week 

“The Communist-supplied weap- 
ons, mainly Soviet, were still wrapped in 
their wooden packing crates—a remind- 
er of the fresh arsenals flowing into the 
frontline states. Among the prize exhib- 
its was a deadly 14.5-mm. antiaircraft 
gun with glistening gold- and red-tipped 
bullets. There was also a Czech-made 
land mine of Bakelite, undetectable with 
any of the usual metal devices used by 
the army. Like the other arms on dis- 
play, the weapons were newer than the 
Rhodesians’ equipment.” 

In an interview with McWhirter, 
Minister Hawkins insisted that the raid 
was purely a military operation stem- 
ming “from our inherent right of self- 
defense.” But did Smith have political 
motives in authorizing the mission? 
Western diplomats noted that the raid 
began the same morning an Anglo- 
American negotiating team, headed by 
British Diplomat John Graham and 
U.S. Ambassador to Zambia Stephen 
Low, left Salisbury for the Mozambican 
capital of Maputo. Their mission: to dis- 
cuss a possible settlement with Black 
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On April 6,1976, the official publication 
of the American Chemical Society listed 
the great discoveries of the last 100 years. 


We're proud to be one of them. 


The following is a chronology of the important chemical and related events 
since 1876 as listed by Chemical & Engineering News. 


1876-78 Publication of “On the Equilibrium of 
Heterogeneous Substances.” 

1877 Use of aluminum chloride to condense aro- 
matic hydrocarbons and alkyl halides, 

1879 Journal of the American Chemical Society 
founded. 

Discovery of saccharin. 

1880 “Handbuch” published. 

1884 The Solvay process for making soda ash—first 
used in Belgium in 1865—is transplanted to 
the US. 

1886 Aluminum prepared electrolytically 
Fluorine prepared. 

First synthesis of alkaloid, D-coniine 

1887 Ionic dissociation theory proposed 

1888 Effect of temperature and pressure on equilib- 
rium studied. 

Influence of temperature on reaction rates 
investigated 

1891 Silicon carbide (Carborundum) produced, 

1892 Invention of electric arc furnace 
Thermos flask introduced 
Chlorine produced electrolytically in U.S 

1893 First potentiometric titration 
Theory of coordination chemistry announced 

1895 Discovery of x-rays. 

1897 Catalytic hydrogenation of unsaturated 
organic compounds is accomplished. 
Discovery of electron. 

Synthetic indigo is produced commercially in 
Germany. 

1898 Discovery of radioactivity 
Process of making calcium cyanamide from 
calcium carbide and nitrogen patented 
Discovery of polonium and radium 

1899-1900 Discovery of use of magnesium-organic 
halides in organic synthesis 

1900 Free radical prepared. 

First US. contact process for sulfuric acid 
developed. 
Quantum theory introduced 

1901 Sulfur recovery by Frasch process in 
Louisiana. 

1903 Hypnotic properties of Veronal (barbital) 
observed. 

1906 Third law of thermodynamics stated 


Use of “chromatographic method” to separate 


plant pigments. 
Congress passes Federal Food & Drug Act 
Discovery of aniline accelerator for rubber. 


1908 Chlorination of water at Jersey City, N.J 

1909 Presentation of pH concept. 

1910 Production of Bakelite phenolic resins begins. 
Ammonia produced by Haber process in 
Ludwigshafen, Germany 
Plant built in U.S. for making rayon, first 
produced commercially in France in 1891. 

1911 Theory of atomic nucleus proposed 

1912 Work at Diamond Rubber Co. shows that 
carbon black reinforces rubber. 

Suggestion made that crystals can diffract 
xrays 

1913 Thermal cracking of petroleum initiated. 
“Solar system” model of atom proposed 
Name of “isotope” given to elements 
appearing to occupy same place in periodic 
table. 

1914 Thyroxin isolated 

1915 Toxic gases used in war during the second 
battle of Ypres. 

Pyrex glass marketed by Corning Glass 
Works. 

1916 Electrolysis of brines used by Dow Chemical 
to produce magnesium. 

Presentation of bonding theories. 
Development of power diffraction methods. 

1917 Installation of first full-size plant in US. to 
produce nitric acid from the oxidation of 
ammonia 

1918 Acetone produced by fermentation for British 
at Terre Haute, Ind 

1918-19 Mass spectrometers built 

1919 Observation of transmutation 

1920 Production of isopropyl alcohol, the first 
commercial petrochemical 

1922 ‘letraethyllead used as antiknock for gasoline. 

1923 Theory of solutions presented 
Acid-base theories presented 
Publication of “Thermodynamics and the 
Free Energies of Chemical Substances.” 

1924 Cell for producing sodium and chlorine from 
molten sodium chloride patented 

1925 Rubber antioxidants gain use 
Development of Polarograph. 

1926 Synthetic methanol production begins in U.S 
First isolation of enzyme (urease) in pure 
crystalline form 

1928 Raman effect reported 
Vanadium catalysts used to produce H2SO4. 





1929 Observation of penicillin. 
Production of alkyd resins. 

1930 Thiokol synthetic rubber enters market. 
Dichlorodifluoromethane prepared as 
refrigerant 

1931 Discovery of deuterium 
Electron microscope developed 
Cyclotron developed. 


Du Pont produces neoprene synthetic rubber. 


1932 Discovery of neutron. 

1933 Discovery of polyethylene. 
Glass fibers produced commercial, 
Rayon tire cord fabrics introduced by 
Du Pont 

1934 Vitamin C produced commercially 
Extraction of bromine from seawater. 

1935 Discovery of nylon 
Preparation of synthetic organic ion 
exchange resin. 

1936 Methyl methacrylate plastics marketed 
Interest in sulfonamide drugs grows. 

1937 Polystyrene offered commercially in US. by 
Dow 

1938 Production of nitroparaffins. 
Saran (polyvinylidene chloride) films 
introduced by Dow Chemical. 

1939 Discovery of nuclear fission. 

1940 Catalytic reforming comes into use. 
Melmac melamine plastics introduced 

1941 Styrene-butadiene rubber first produced 
inUs 
Dow produces magnesium from seawater, 

1942 First fluid catalyst cracking plant built. 

1944 Discovery of streptomycin 
Successful field trials using 2.1-D asa 
herbicide reported 

1945 U.S. explodes atomic bombs. 

1946 Resonance absorptions for protons in water 
and solid paraffins measured 
Fluorine becomes commercially available 
Polyester fiber developed 

1947 Development of carbon-11 dating 
Fischer-lropsch process used to produce 
hydrocarbons from synthesis gas 
Rohm & Haas makes oxo process chemicals 
Petroleum is source of almost all toluene 

1948 Cold process synthetic rubber produced 

1949 Radiocobalt treatment of cancer increases 
Pharmaceutical interest in cortisone and 
ACTH (adrenocorticotropin) grows 
Introduction of platinum for catalytic 
reforming of petroleum 

1950 Benzene produced from petroleum 

1950-53 Base pairing in deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA) explained. 

1951 Discovery of ferrocene 
Fusion bomb tested 
National Science Foundation begins 
operating. 

1952 Isoniazid reported to have antitubercular 
properties 
Gas chromatographic experiment reported 
Marketing of photoelectric 
spectropolarimeter spurs interest in optical 
rotatory dispersion studies. 

1953 First synthesis of a polypeptide hormone 
called oxytocin. 











Double helix model for DNA proposed. 
The amino acid sequence of insulin 
determined 
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Demonstration of antiproton 
Use of psychochemicals for treating mental 
illness increases 
Low-pressure, low-temperature Ziegler 
process for producing harder, more rigid 
polyethvlenes developed 
Elements 99 and 100 produced 
Complete photosynthetic cycle determined. 

1957 Enovid and Norlutin are approved by 
Food & Drug Administration as menstrual 
control agents 
Penicillin V synthesized 

1959 Computer control of chemical processes gains 
acceptance 

1960 Completion of crystal structure of 
hemoglobin 
Chlorophyll synthesized 
First working laser is reported 

1961 Carbon-12 adopted as basis for atomic weights 
by IUPAC. 

1962 Preparation of XePtrs 
Publication of “Silent Spring” spurs 
environmental movement. 

1965 Rules proposed for explaining and predicting 
the stereochemistry of certain reactions 

1966 Dihydro-PGE», a naturally occurring 
prostaglandin metabolite, synthesized 
Preparation of molecule containing 
cyclobutadiene moicty 

1967 Synthesis of polypeptides automated. 

1968 First svnthesis of an enzvme, RNA-ase 

1969 First polyatomic molecule, formaldehyde, 
observed in intersteller space 
Use of DDT curtailed 

1970 RNA-dependent DNA polymerase activity 
re ported 
First gene synthesized 
ray diffraction studies reveal 
three-cimensional structure of insulin 
Human pituitary growth hormone 
synthesized 

1972 Svnthesis of vitamin By announced 

1974 Eleven molecular biologists call for 
temporary ban on certain genetic engineering 
expermmcnts 
Presentation of ozone depletion theory 
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New Kodacolor 400 film is so fast, you 
can shoot in less light than you may ever have 
thought possible. Indoors and out, night or day. 
And you can get sharp, brilliant color prints 
where you couldn't before. Just how little light 
depends, of course, on the capabilities of your 
camera 

New Kodacolor 400 film has a speed 
of ASA 400, has fine grain and is color bal 
anced for daylight. blue flash, and electronic 
flash. In fact, you can get pleasing pictures 
in almost any type of light without the need 
for filters 

New Kodacolor 400 film gives you more 
than jus ight and daylight versatility. It 
increa ur distance range for flash pictures 
You can also use higher shutter speeds to stop 
action...and to shoot hand-held telephoto 
pictures that are sharp 

Keep a roll or two of Kodacolor 400 film 
on hand and get great color prints in 
almost any light. Available in 135 
and 110 sizes. 
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Nationalist Leader Robert Mugabe, 
head of the Zimbabwe African Nation- 
al Union and co-chairman with Joshua 
Nkomo of the Patriotic Front, the joint 
guerrilla force that is recognized by the 
frontline states as the sole legitimate lib- 
eration movement. Smith opposes U.S.- 
British demands that any settlement in- 
clude the guerrilla leaders. He wants the 
negotiators to come around to his own 
“internal solution”—meaning turning 
power over to black moderate Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa, who leads the nonmil- 
itary United African National Council. 
The timing of the raid, a top Whitehall 
source told TIME, was “a very strange 
coincidence. Our assumption [of Smith's 
sincerity] has been badly shaken.” 

There was little doubt that Smith 
hoped the raid and its attendant public- 
ity would boost flagging morale. More 
than 1,000 whites are leaving Rhodesia 
each month, fearful both of the expand- 
ing civil war and their doubtful future 
under majority rule. Others who want to 
stay are convinced that a quick and eq- 
uitable settlement is necessary. Still, 
when word trickled out that “the boys” 
were returning from the supposedly suc- 
cessful raid, many whites were cheered 

Lost Time. Rhodesian blacks were 
more apprehensive. They recall a simi- 
lar search-and-destroy operation last 
August on a U.N.-sponsored refugee 
camp in Mozambique that reportedly 
killed some 700 civilians (the Rhode- 
sians claimed to have killed 320 guerril- 
las). “We fear this place could become 
like Angola,” said a black insurance 
salesman in Salisbury. “Why can’t they 
all talk? We're frightened of what might 
happen next.” Added a leading black 
lawyer: “It's an open invitation to [Mo- 
zambican President Samora] Machel to 
get someone to help him. The danger is 
getting the Russians and the Cubans in. 
I don’t believe the Africans really want 
them. But Smith has exacerbated the 
problem, and every minute lost arriving 
at a settlement is a minute gained for 
Communism.” 

Although the mission was humiliat- 
ing evidence that Rhodesian forces can 
cross Mozambique’s borders any time 
they choose. Machel’s government 
downplayed the raid as “just another ag- 
gression.” Mozambique officials believe 
that Smith was merely trying to up the 
ante by raising the stakes of Mozam- 
bique’s support for the guerrillas—and 
perhaps forcing Maputo to seek outside 
help. That in turn, they theorized, would 
justify Smith’s seeking help from South 
Africa. If Smith did have such a Machi- 
avellian motive, he was apparently mis- 
taken. A top aide said that South Afri- 
can Prime Minister John Vorster was 
“dismayed” by the raid, adding that “the 
last thing the Prime Minister wants is to 
see a full-scale Cuban or Nigerian or So- 
malian involvement to protect Mozam- 
bique.” Already under fire from the U.S 
and other Western powers for his gov- 
ernment’s apartheid policies, Vorster 
has enough trouble of his own 
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The Military: A Mission Impossible 


Man for man, the Rhodesian army 
ranks among the world’s finest fighting 
units. But it is hamstrung by a lack of 
supplies and spare parts, and, above all, 
by the hostility or indifference of black 
villagers, whose hearts and minds are 
the key to military success in a guerrilla 
war. Unless the political climate chang- 
es, the best the army can do is keep up 
the present level of containment. Elim- 
inating terrorism—the basic goal of 
Smith’s regime—will be beyond it. 

Exact figures are secret, but esti- 
mates are that Rhodesia has about 5,000 
regular troops, more than half of them 
black. The police, most of them trained 
for paramilitary action, number about 
7,500. The majority of them are also 
black and apparently staunchly loyal to 
the government. 

Perhaps the most famous 
Rhodesian military unit is 
the Selous Scouts (named for 
British Explorer Frederick 
Selous), a secret, mixed-race 
tracker group of about 300 
men who are renowned for 
their ability to survive in the 
bush. If water is not available, 
they will slake their thirst by 
sucking moisture from the 
stomach of a_ slaughtered 
kudu, the graceful spiral- 
horned antelope. Black mem- 
bers of the Scouts have mas- 
queraded as guerrillas in 
order to discover the political 
leanings of black villagers. 
Consequently, whenever the 
Salisbury government charg- 
es that innocent civilians 
have been tortured or mur- 
dered by guerrillas, the na- 
tionalists usually answer that 
any alleged atrocities were 
committed by “Selousies” in 
disguise. 

The Rhodesian air force 
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1,400 killed, including 238 curfew break- 
ers and 342 civilians trapped in cross- 
fire, But as guerrilla skills improve, the 
kill ratio has dropped in the past year, 
from 11 to 1 in the government's favor 
to6to |. 

Guerrillas rarely confront the army, 
bul concentrate on dominating the 
country’s 6.2 million black villagers. In 
sensitive areas, the government has 
herded blacks into “protected villages” 
in order to cut off food supplies to the 
guerrillas. International organizations 
estimate that there are now half a mil- 
lion villagers obliged to live behind 
barbed wire from dusk to dawn. The 
tragedy is that the army often cannot 
differentiate between gunman and civil- 
ian—hence the high death rate 





(1,300 men) makes do with & — gHODESIAN LIEUTENANT GENERAL PETER WALLS 
fleet of about 50 planes, many — No military victory without a political settlement. 


obsolete, and about 20 Alou- 
ette helicopters. Spare parts are such a 
luxury that when choppers are pock- 
marked by guerrilla small-arms fire, 
ground crews literally bandage damaged 
rotor blades with adhesive tape and send 
the helicopters back into the sky 

Rhodesian security also depends on 
an increasingly important pool of per- 
haps 40,000 white reservists. Now even 
men between 38 and 50 are liable for ser- 
vice in “Dad’s Army.” as it is jestingly 
known. The growing exodus of young 
men reluctant to fight means call-ups 
are becoming ever more frequent. To 
strengthen the forces, over 100 hardened 
professional soldiers, mostly British and 
American, have been recruited 

Since 1972, only 300 government 
personnel of all races have been killed. 
along with 100 white civilians. The 
black civilian toll is far higher: almost 


The supreme commander of Ian 
Smith’s tough but makeshift security 
force is Rhodesian-born, Sandhurst- 
trained Peter Walls, 51, a dour disci- 
plinarian but popular with his troops 
Walls’ baptism of fire took place after 
World War II in Malaya, where he 
learned counterinsurgency techniques 
Walls has publicly stated that there can 
be no military victory over the guerril- 
las without a political settlement that 
provides the country’s blacks with tan- 
gible economic gains. He has also de- 
clared that he and his army are ready 
to “serve under any Rhodesian govern- 
ment" —presumably including one 
headed by blacks. Meanwhile, though. 
he is determined to hunt down the guer- 
rillas with all the resources available to 
him. “My task,” he says, “is to protect 
Rhodesians against terrorist attacks.” 
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Conflict Between North and South 


Perhaps both sides had expected 
too much 

The world’s less developed coun- 
tries, known as the South, have long felt 
they have a right to share in the wealth 
of richer nations. They justify this by 
pointing to past colonial exploitation, 
etc. The industrialized countries of the 
so-called North hardly accept that ver- 
sion of history or justice. But they have 
moved a long way toward agreeing that 
something must be done to help the 
Third World 

During a four-day Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation 
held in Paris last week by 16 indus- 
trialized nations and 19 “poor” ones 
(which included some nouveau riche oil- 
producing countries), the North made 
what it considered a generous offer, es- 
pecially given its painfully slow eco- 
nomic recovery. The South grudgingly 
accepted the package. but termed it 
quile inadequate and refused to give 
anything in exchange. Said Claude 
Cheysson, the European Community's 
commissioner for development: “We 
were within a hair of a breakdown. If 
we had known what a risk we were 
taking, we might never have started 
this dialogue.” 

Modicum of Progress. During the 
final 36 hours of the meeting, haggard 
and dispirited delegates shuffled from 
conference room to conference room 
seeking some small patch of common 
ground upon, which a final communiqué 
could be based. The resulting docu- 
ment, while it conceded a modicum of 


progress, expressed the South's “regret 
that “certain proposals for urgent ac- 
tions had not been agreed upon 

The Northern offer had _ been 
worked out at the London summit in 
May and was partly an outcome of Jim- 
my Carter's promise to “reduce the 
chasm between the world’s rich and 
poor.” An important ingredient had 
been an increased willingness to help 
on the part of West Germany. The of- 
fer included a $1 billion special fund to 
help the poorest nations meet their bills 
for oil, other imports and interest, as well 
as an agreement to sel up a common 
fund that would stabilize prices of cer- 
tain commodities—a proposal intended 
to protect the Third World from disrup- 
tive price fluctuations 

In addition, the Northern countries 
pledged to step up assistance for the de- 
velopment of Third World agriculture, 
and to increase the financial resources 
of the International Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank in order to help poor 


countries meet their huge balance of 


payments deficits. A “decade of Afri- 
ca” was designated, in which a substan 
tial effort will be made to develop Af- 
rican economies, especially in transpor- 
tation and communications 

In return for such pledges. the North 
asked for guaranteed access to stable 
supplies of oil and other raw materials. 
protection against arbitrary national- 
ization of foreign investments, as well 
as a forum for the continuing discus- 
sion of global energy problems. includ- 
ing oil 
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No way, said the Southern nations 
They repeated some of their wildly un- 
realistic demands, made at the start of 
the North-South dialogue 18 months 
ago, involving a “new international eco 
nomic order” that would bring about a 
fundamental, massive transfer of wealth 
from North to South. The developing 
nations also demanded debt relief on the 
$180 billion they owe to industrial na- 
tions and an indexing of oil and com- 
modity prices 

The delegates from the OPEC na- 
tions, including Iran's tough Oil Min- 
ister, Jamshid Amouzegar. rejected even 
the modest proposal for continuing en- 
ergy discussions, which OPEC fears 
would reduce its power to control oil 
prices and supplies unilaterally. At the 
same time. the Southern nations re 
fused to offer safeguards against na- 
tionalization of the North's invest- 
ments. New York's Republican Senator 
Jacob Javits, who was in a group of 
congressional observers at the confer- 
ence, chided the Southern nations for 
their rigidity and urged them to think 
in terms not only of government aid 
but also of investment, business and 
trade 

Collision Course. One of the few fa- 
vorable signs at the conference was that 
the Southern polemics were somewhat 
more restrained than usual. Said Ven 
ezuela’s Minister of State, Manuel Perez 
Guerreo: “You can’t get a new inter- 
national economic order tn 18 months.’ 
How serious the conflict between the 
two groups really was may become 
clearer in July when OPEC leaders, still 
divided among themselves, meet in 
Stockholm for a review of oil prices that 
could once again put North and South 
on a collision course 


IRAN’S AMOUZEGAR (LEFT) & VANCE (RIGHT) AT PARIS CONFERENCE 
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West Bank: Decade of Occupation 


We are not going to leave this place 
We will stay here forever in the middle 
of Samaria. There is no power in the 
world that can force Us out 
Israeli settler on the West Bank 


Ten years ago this week, the Six 
Day War erupted. In its most extraor- 
dinary military triumph, the Israeli 
army reunited the divided Holy City of 
Jerusalem, decisively defeated the com- 
bined forces of Egypt. Syria and Jor- 
dan, and occupied huge swatches of 
Arab land—the Sinai, the Golan 
Heights, the Gaza Strip and the West 
Bank 

For all the Arabs in the occupied ter- 
ritories—but perhaps particularly for 
the 650,000 Palestinians on the West 
Bank—the decade since the ‘67 war has 
been a time of frustration, humiliation 
and resentment. Israeli troops still main- 
tain law-and-order—often with brusque 
insensitivity—in their 2,270-sq.-mi 
homeland of rolling hills and desert 

In many ways the occupation is as 
benevolent as an occupation can be 
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West Bank Arabs hold free municipal 
elections, their newspapers—although 
censored—are probably allowed more 
latitude than those in any Arab state, 
and their standard of living surpasses 
that of their cousins in Egypt, Syria or 
Lebanon. Yet even West Bankers who 
remember that they were also second 
class citizens under Jordanian rule be- 
tween 1948 and 1967 remain bitterly op- 
posed to their Israeli overlords. Says the 
Arab mayor of Nablus, Bassam Shaka’a 
‘If could communicate with the world 
| would shout ‘We want our freedom! 
We want to feel like human beings! We 
want to live like other people!’ ~ 

Spit of Land. The West Bank Ar- 
abs fear that a decade of occupation 
could turn into permanent possession 
and continued encroachment by Jewish 
settlers. Since 1967, 45 communities 
(nine of them Jerusalem suburbs built 
on Arab land) have been created on the 
West Bank—in violation of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, which states that 
an “occupying power shall not deport 
or transfer parts of its own civilian 
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JEWISH SETTLERS & THEIR NEW HOUSES IN GUSH EMUNIM COMMUNITY AT KADDUM 


OD eden 


ISRAELI SOLDIERS ON PATROL IN STREET OF WEST BANK CITY OF NABLUS 
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population into the territory it occupies.” 
To West Bankers, the settlements are 
not only permanent, but they are also de- 
signed to surround and isolate the major 
Arab centers of population. Example: in 
the Latrun finger, a spit of land that 
juts out between Tel Aviv and Jerusa- 
lem, the Arab villages of Beit Nuba 
Emmous and Yalu, with all their 1,800 
houses, were bulldozed to the ground 
East of the present Jerusalem-Nablus 
road, meanwhile, the Israelis are link- 
ing their major settlements overlooking 
the Jordan Valley with a new two-lane 
highway called the Allon Road (named 
for Israel's present Foreign Minister) 
The road clearly defines the West Bank 
areas that Israel intends to keep 

New Facts. The prospect of Likud 
Leader Menachem Begin as Israel's next 
Premier further discourages the Pales- 
tinians. Since Begin has referred to the 
West Bank as a “liberated” (rather than 
occupied”) territory, it is likely that he 
will approve of more Israeli settlements 
there if he becomes Premier. Shortly af- 
ter Likud won last month’s election 
Begin made a ceremonial visit to Kad 
dum, a West Bank development spon- 
sored by nationalist zealots of Gush Em- 
unim (group of the faithful) that had 
never been approved by the Labor gov- 
ernment. The devoutly religious mem- 
bers of Gush Emunim, most of whom 
supported Likud in the election, believe 
that all of ancient Samaria and Judea 
(meaning the entire West Bank) is part 
of Eretz Israel, and they intend to cre 
ate “new facts” for the Jewish state by 
nuilding even more new communities 
there. Says Binyamin Katzover, a foun 
der of the Kaddum settlement: “In my 
ife and the life of our people there have 





een three turning points: the establish 
ment of the state of Israel, the Six-Day 
War, and now the assumption of power 
by nationalists. We represent the peo 


Je. Most do not want to give back any 





iece of Judea and Samaria.” In answer 

Nablus’ Mayor Shaka’a warns: “Each 
setllement creates more hatred. If Be 

gin makes more new settlements, there 
will be more hatred still 

So far there has been no trouble in 

volving Jews and Arabs at Kaddum, an 
18-month-old settlement of 200 Israelis 
near Nablus that overlooks two Pales- 
untan villages, Gitand Kaflar Kaddun 

There is little contact between the com 

munities. Living inside a guarded, wire- 
fenced military compound, the settlers 
are completely isolated from their neigh 
bors. Says Ze'ev Saffer, who runs Kad 
m’s drugstore: “We do not buy sup- 
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iron then CAUSE hey wan 
¢ thing in cash and are ready to 
give us credit.” The Arabs, for their part 
are hostile and suspicious. “They are not 





farmers,” one told TIME Correspondent 
David Halevy. who visited Kaddum last 
week. “They are soldiers or civilians who 
work for the army 

In fact. the men of Kaddum are 
mostly professionals—doctors, engi- 


neers, economists, computer technicians 
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and businessmen—many of whom com- 
mute to work in Tel Aviv, 30 minutes 
away by car. At Kaddum, these self- 
styled pioneers have paved roads, set up 
a main square called gloriously “Return 
of a Nation Square” in Hebrew, plant- 
ed flowers, built a school, a synagogue, 
a mikyeh (ritual bath), and three work- 
shops that produce income from met- 
alworking, ceramics and sewing. In all 
there are 37 families, with 100 children 
Reported Halevy: “Their eyes shine 
when they talk about the Promised 
Land: ‘It is written in the ancient holy 
books that the first temple will rise and 
fall, that the second temple will rise and 
collapse, but the third temple, whose 
birth will come in pain and struggle, will 
survive forever. We are building the 
third temple.’ ” 

Te the Gush Emunim pioneers, Kad- 
dum is only the beginning: eventually 
they hope to build a new Jewish city in 
the middle of ancient Samaria. More 
small communities like Kaddum are in 
the planning stage. “We are preparing 
for ten new settlements in the next six 
months,” says Yosef Arziel, a leader of 
the movement. Another Gush Emunim 
spokesman, Chanan Porot, insists that 
the West Bank is big enough to support 
both Jews and Arabs. But, he adds, “the 
policy toward the Arabs should be 
changed. Either they must accept full Is- 
raeli citizenship with all rights and du- 
ties or leave the country.” 

Real Face. Many Israelis see a spir- 
it of adventurous heroism in the atti- 
tude of the illegal settlers. West Bank 
Arabs see only arrogance and contempt 
for their rights—and they fear that 
things will grow worse for them under 
a Likud government. Says Mayor Elias 
Freij of Bethlehem: “With the election 
of Begin, the whole world can see the 
real face of Israel. It is expansionist, and 
it wants [all the West Bank] even though 
it doesn’t belong to the Jews.” 

The Arabs have a number of com- 
plaints. During the ten years of occu- 
pation, West Bankers say, they have 
consistently been subjected to mass ar- 
rests for security violations, interroga- 
tion under torture, sudden deportation, 
communal punishment for individual of- 
fenses (TIME, May 30). Even those who 
have not run afoul of Israeli military dis- 
cipline chafe under a regime they find 
capricious and humiliating. Complains 
Tayseer Kanaan, who was Jerusalem's 
chief judge in the time of Jordanian rule 
‘Even my tax and phone bills are in He- 
brew, It makes me feel illiterate; I have 
to go to someone else to find out what 
they are for.” 

Although living standards have ris- 
en sharply on the West Bank, Arab lead- 
ers resent the economic bonds that tie 
them closer and closer to Israel. Nearly 
40,000 West Bankers now commute to 
jobs in Israel—at wages one-fifth lower 
than comparable Isracli pay. Israel has 
become the West Bank’s principal trad- 
ing partner and the West Bank is now Is- 
rael’s principal export market after the 
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U.S. Meanwhile, the Jewish settlements 
have built a thriving agribusiness ($27 
million last year) in competition with 
Arab farmers. 

The occupation government collects 
West Bank taxes and turns back much 
of the money to Arab communities. But 
negotiations have to be conducted in He- 
brew, with Israeli law as the binding 
covenant. Rather than accept such con- 
ditions, several West Bank towns, in- 
cluding Nablus and Hebron, have re- 
fused to accept further aid. The Arab 
world has rewarded their defiance by 
“adopting” West Bank municipalities 
Hebron has been taken under the wing 
of Saudi Arabia's holy city of Medina, 
which is underwriting a $15 million gift 
Mayor Freij of Bethlehem, which was 
adopted by Abu Dhabi, returned last 


become as anti-Arab as West Bankers 
fear. Ezer Weizman, who as Likud’s 
probable choice for Defense Minister 
would become the new overseer, may 
even withdraw the army occupation 
force and replace it with border police 
Says Weizman: “I think we should start 
changing our Arab and military govern- 
ment policies. If I discover misuse of 
power, humiliation on purpose, or mis- 
handling of the civilian population, 
heads will be chopped off.” 

The shape of Likud’s occupation 
policies—and the shape of the new gov- 
ernment itself—awaits the lengthy con- 
sultations that will start this week when 
Begin formally accepts President Ephra- 
im Katzir’s invitation to form a new gov- 
ernment. Begin picked up more polit- 
ical support last week: retired Major 





BEGIN, SHARON (CENTER) & YADIN AT NEGOTIATIONS ON FORMING A NEW GOVERNMENT 
Arabs and Jews alike worry about what will happen in the next year or two. 


month from a visit to that oil-rich Per- 
sian Gulf sheikdom with pledges of 
$600,000 now and $10 million later to 
develop his town’s tourist business 

Some Arab complaints against the 
occupation are obviously exaggerated 
The Israelis, for instance, have provid- 
ed far more classrooms and hospital fa- 
cilities than the Arabs will admit. Some 
of the charges—notably, the extent of 
torture carried out under interrogation 
in Israeli prisons—cannot be proved. In- 
dividual Arabs have given vivid testi- 
mony of maltreatment. “I can assure you 
we don't have torture,” answers Brig- 
adier General David Hagoel, the West 
Bank military governor. “I am against 
torture completely.” Hagoel admitted to 
TIME Correspondent Don Neff that oc 
cupation forces sometimes surreptitious- 
ly bury bodies of Palestinian terrorists 
“Funerals can cause great demonstra- 
tions that go on for days,” he said 

Likud leaders insist that the occu- 
pation under a new government will not 





General Ariel Sharon, a hard-line na- 
tionalist, announced that the two Knes- 
set members of his Shlomzion party 
would support the new government 

Solution Wanted. But Begin is 
more interested in wooing Archaeolo- 
gist-General Yigael Yadin’s Democratic 
Movement for Change, which won 15 
seats at the expense of the Labor align 
ment, Yadin, who wants the Foreign 
Minister’s portfolio that Begin offered 
to Moshe Dayan (TIME, June 6), last 
week stressed that serious ideological 
differences still separate the D.M.C. and 
Likud: “They say there should be Israe- 
li sovereignty between the sea and the 
River Jordan, and we say there should 
be territorial compromise for peace. The 
question is: What will happen within the 
next year or two?” On the West Bank 
Arabs are wondering the same thing 
We want a solution, either by peace or 
war,” says Mayor Mohammed Mousa 
Ammer of tiny Dura, near Hebron. “Ex- 
tremism will only hasten war.” 
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PREMIER ADOLFO SUAREZ 


SPAIN 





SOCIALIST LEADER FELIPE GONZALEZ 


Finally a Real Campaign 


It was a spectacle the likes of which 
most Spaniards had never seen. Only 
hours after the official opening of the 
country’s first election campaign in 41 
years, half a million political posters 
bloomed along the narrow streets and 
broad thoroughfares of Madrid. For the 
first time ever, politicians of all stripes, 
including the long-oulawed Commu- 
nists, made campaign appearances last 
week over the air waves of the state- 
run television network, which had been 
created as an instrument of the Franco 
dictatorship. Across the country, nearly 
6,000 candidates, vying for 557 parlia- 
mentary seats in the June 15 national 
election, took to the hustings to test the 
political preferences of people who for 
almost two generations had been taught 
not to choose but to obey 

Hoping to avoid the poster and graf- 
fiti pollution that plagued neighboring 
Portugal after the 1974 revolution, gov- 
ernment officials erected more than 900 
billboards throughout the capital with 
such mottos as “Play clean, don’t paint 
the city.” The government itself put up 
thousands of posters exhorting voters to 
“Think, analyze and choose” and “De- 
mocracy is among other things the ac- 
ceptance of political pluralism,” 

Though extremists were attempting 
to disrupt the election—in Barcelona 
two civil guards were killed and a 
Madrid power station was bombed 
campaign. violence was not widespread 
On the whole, the 22 million Spaniards 
who are eligible to vote on June 15 
seemed surprisingly calm. Many ap- 
peared more bewildered than enthusi- 
astic about the rituals of democracy 
—early polls showed 25% of the voters 
undecided. That was not all bad. Given 
the passions of the past and the dan- 
gers of polarization, one foreign diplo- 
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mat observed, “Spain probably does not 
need an emotional campaign.” 

Out of an astonishing mix of 160 le- 
gal parties, six major blocs and a hand- 
ful of minor ones are contesting the elec- 
tion. The leading contenders 

> The Democratic Center Union 
(U.C.D.), a center-right coalition of 15 
groups, including Social Democrats, 
Christian Democrats and independents, 
is headed by Premier Adolfo Suarez, 44, 
who took over the faltering alliance last 
month and installed a number of his own 
loyalists as candidates. Some liberals 
quit in protest, and a number of former 
officials in the Franco regime came 
aboard. Because of this—and because of 
Sudrez’s own background as head of 
Franco's National Movement Party 

critics charge that the coalition is 
‘renovated Franquismo.” The charge is 
not altogether fair however; the coali- 
tion includes some vigorous opponents 
of the old guard as well 

Should the Democratic Center win, 
Suarez says its top priorities will be 1) a 
new constitution approved by all the 
parties, 2) economic and tax reforms, 
3) measures for regional autonomy and 
4) administrative reforms, such as de- 
centralization and a streamlined bu- 
reaucracy. The U.C.D. favors the pres- 
ent mixed economy (with a sizable 
public sector), extension of social secu- 
rity benefits to all, and free trade unions 

> The Socialist Workers Party 
(P.S.O.E.), the largest party in Spain 
when the Civil War began in 1936, is 
well connected to but stands to the left 
of Europe’s Social Democratic parties 
Socialist Leader Felipe Gonzalez, 34, a 
charismatic labor lawyer from Seville, 
is the country’s second most popular pol- 
itician, after Suarez. Dressed in open- 
necked shirt and corduroy jacket, Gon- 





zalez is waging a loose, energetic 
American-style campaign. His chief tar- 
get is the Democratic Center, which he 
charges is working with the right in an 
effort to defeat the left. The party en- 
dorses a mixed economy but “progres- 
sive” nationalization (no specific tar- 
gets), banking and insurance reforms, 
and trade unionism 

> The Communist Party, led by San- 
tiago Carrillo, 62, is playing a moderate 
and responsible role in the election, in 
keeping with Carrillo’s image as a dem- 
ocratic Eurocommunist. The party sup- 
ports entry into the Common Market 
(urged by both the Democratic Center 
and the Socialists), advocates a cautious 
approach to nationalization of basic in- 
dustry, and even tolerates U.S. bases in 
Spain, so long as Russia maintains 
troops in Warsaw Pact nations 

> The Popular Alliance is a neo- 
Franco organization composed of con- 
servatives, old Franquistas, members of 
the secretive Opus Dei Roman Catho- 
lic lay movement and is backed by some 
big money. Its tough, ambitious leader, 
Manuel Fraga Iribarne, 55, who re- 
signed as Interior Minister last year 
when he was passed over in favor of Sua- 
rez, condemns the Premier's legalization 
of the Communists as a “grave political 
error and a juridical farce.” The party’s 
basic pitch: keep the best of Franco and 
hold reforms to a minimum 

With only a week remaining before 
the election, the campaign seemed to be 
shaping up into a popularity contest be- 
tween two men who could pass as mat- 
inee idols: Suarez and Gonzalez. That 
was not too difficult to understand, since 
the major parties agree on the post-elec- 
tion priorities of a new constitution and 
urgent economic measures. One early 
poll gave the U.C.D. 20% of the vote, the 
Socialists 13%; another had them neck 
and neck. Fighting it out for third place 
were the Communists and the Popular 
Alliance, each with around 6% 

Suarez so far has not campaigned, 
in order not to involve the government 
directly in the election. But his align- 
ment with the Democratic Center (and 
his slogan, “The Safe Road to Democ- 
racy”) is proclaimed in countless post- 
ers. As the campaign headed into its 
final week, his coalition looked like the 
odds-on favorite to win—though prob- 
ably short of a parliamentary majority 


JAPAN 


The Last Sayonara 


Hikotaro Hirano was a 22-year-old 
foot soldier stationed in Manchuria 
when he died in battle against the in- 
vading Russians in the final week of 
World War II. Late last month his ag- 
ing parents and a small group of mourn- 
ers filed through the rain into a peace- 
ful Buddhist temple outside Osaka. 
There, after a priest sounded a massive 
gong to begin a memorial sutra, the wor- 
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Give Dada distinguished name. 
After all, he gave you one. 
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Smoking is one thing. | 
Taste is everything, 


For me, it’s taste or nothing. That’s why I smoke 
Winston. Look, whether it’s Winston King or Winston 
100’s, taste is everything in a cigarette. J 
Winston is nothing but good taste all 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


KING, 100's: 19 mg, “tar, 1.2 mg.nicotine That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Not one watch in a thousand can do what 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR JAPANESE WAR DEAD ON OKINAWA 


shipers paid their silent respects to 
Hikotaro’s memory. According to the 
Buddhist calendar, it was the 33rd an- 
niversary of his death—the date on 
which the spirits of the dead are believed 
to depart forever from the earth 

Similar scenes are taking place 
throughout the country this year as Jap- 
anese pay their final farewells to friends 
and relatives who died in 1945. The 
casualties that year were staggering: the 
Japanese estimate that they lost 300,000 
in the Philippines, 20,000 at Iwo Jima, 
200,000 at Okinawa, 140,000 in Hi- 
roshima, 70,000 at Nagasaki and 100.- 
000 in the fire-bombings of Tokyo 

The memorial services—often fol- 
lowed by lengthy feasts—have proved 
to be particularly taxing for Japan's 1.7 
million Buddhist priests. Most Sundays, 
Tokyo Priest Kotetsu officiates at five 
or six services. “By the time I go to bed,” 
he says, “I feel physically dead tired al- 
though spiritually aroused.” Shoko, the 
Osaka abbot who presided at the ser- 
vices for Hikotaro, has stopped smok- 
ing to protect his overworked vocal 
cords. The work has its secular compen- 
sations. Temple offerings range from 
$100 to $3,000 per service. 

The 33rd anniversary has also 
meant a boom year for travel agents, 
who are besieged with mourners eager 
to visit the spot where their relatives 
died. According to one Tokyo agency, 
100,000 Japanese have already flown to 
Luzon in the Philippines this year 

Although less religious than other 
Asians, the Japanese venerate the mem- 
ory of their dead long and deeply. Thus 
the vast majority of bereaved would 
agree with Abbot Shoko in his estimate 
of the importance of this year’s memo- 
rials; “I feel as though all of us are com- 
ing to the end of an era.” 
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SOVIET UNION 


Brezhnev’s Rising Sun 


“Our greatest happiness is being 
able to live under the sun of the Stalin 
constitution, each article of which is sa- 
cred for us.” So declared /zvestiya three 
decades ago. Last week there loomed 
on the horizon of Soviet citizens a 
new constitution—Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev’s proudest creation and the 
product of 15 years of labor and behind- 
the-scenes controversy 

Comprising nine sections with 173 
articles, the draft of the new consti- 
tution, the Soviet Union's fourth, will 
be discussed in factories, collective 
farms, offices and schools all over the 
U.SS.R. Possibly in a slightly altered 
form. but without substantive changes, 
the text will almost certainly be ap- 
proved by the Supreme Soviet, the na- 
tion’s rubber-stamp parliament, in time 
for the 60th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution next November 

One intriguing feature of the new 
constitution is Article 118, which al- 
lows for creation of a First Vice Pres- 
ident of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet. The provision may allow Brezh- 
nev, 70, to take over the presidency with- 
out having to assume all the admin- 
istrative and ceremonial duties carried 
out by Nikolai Podgorny before his oust- 
er from the Politburo earlier this month 
(TIME, June 6). The constitution is also 
the first in Soviet history to assert the 
primacy of the Communist Party in 
the political life of the USS.R.., al- 
though this has long been manifestly 
the case. This declaration could 
strengthen Brezhnev’s authority over the 
government bureaucracy. 

The Brezhnev constitution is pre- 
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dictably comprehensive in the multi- 
plicity of guarantees it offers of hap- 
piness, freedom and material well-being 
to Soviet citizens. The old constitution 
also ensured a wide range of freedoms 

press, assembly. religion and speech 
As it happened, the 1936 constitution 
was adopted just as Stalin began his 
Great Purges, which cost | million lives, 
including that of the document's au- 
thor, Bolshevik Leader Nikolai Bukha- 
rin. The new model not only reiterates 
most of the old guarantees but also 
promises Soviet citizens the right to 
have a house, income and savings, live- 
stock and an assortment of “articles of 
everyday use and personal consumption 
and convenience.” It enlarges freedoms 
to include the inviolability of corre- 
spondence, telephone conversations and 
telegrams. It also declares that spouses 
shall be “completely equal in their mat- 
rimonial relations.” 

The new constitution contains a sec- 
tion defining Soviet foreign policy 
which it says is in favor of peace and 
“broad international cooperation.” The 
constitution also proclaims that a “ful- 
ly developed socialist society has been 
built in the U.S.S.R..” the nation hav- 
ing graduated from the earlier “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat.” 

For some Soviet citizens, one 
proviso of the Brezhnev constitution 
makes a mockery of the flowery guar- 
antees of individual liberties. It reads 
‘Exercise by citizens of rights and free- 
doms must not injure the interests of 
society and the state, and the rights of 
other citizens.” Obviously, this state- 
ment gives legal sanction for the KGB 
to proceed, without having to manu- 
facture pretexts, against dissidents ex- 
ercising the right of free speech. as- 
sembly or religion 

=e a a 

Russia's leading dissident, Physicist 
Andrei Sakharov, last week called upon 
the Kremlin to grant amnesty to po- 
litical prisoners, as a good-will gesture 
connected with the Brezhnev-constitu- 
tion celebrations. Any such amnesty 
seems unlikely. Instead, Soviet author- 
ities have stepped up their persecution 
of human rights activists. Anatoli 
Shcharansky, a leading dissident, was 
charged with treason. Along with a 
number of other Jews, he has been ac- 
cused of working for CIA agents dis- 
guised as U.S. diplomats and journalists 
American officials have sharply denied 
the charge. Fearing that a sensational 
show trial is in preparation, the U.S 
State Department expressed “deep con- 
cern,” pointing out that the accused 
men were all members of an unofficial 
group monitoring Soviet observance of 
the human rights provisions of the 1975 
Helsinki accords on European security 
Clearly, the Soviets’ destruction of the 
Russian group was calculated to man- 
ifest their disdain for the 35-nation con- 
ference that will convene in Belgrade 
on June 15 to assess compliance with 
the Helsinki agreements 
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Let’s Hear It from the Class of ’77 


Tis the season when college and uni- 
versity commencement speakers exhort 
the capped and gowned to go forth and 
confront the world. A sampling of what 
14 of the best, the brightest and the most 
beautiful in the class of ‘77 see ahead for 
themselves: 


A TOP STUDENT AT M.1.T. David Bry- 
an, 22, an expert in cryobiology, has spe- 
cialized in freezing rats’ hearts and 
achieved a 4.9 grade average out of a 
possible 5 at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, famed incubator of top 
scientists. Now he wants to go to Har- 
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JUDY KING (LEFT); M.1.T.’S DAVID BRYAN 








vard Medical School in the fall. Says 
Bryan: “I’ve made a decision about what 
I want to do for the rest of my life. 1 
like to be with people more than just 
being in a lab all day.” The tall, lanky 
graduate does not smoke—either ciga- 
rettes or marijuana—seldom drinks 
beer, is largely apolitical, and spends his 
spare hours waltzing and tangoing with 
other members of M.LT.’s_ ballroom 
dancing club. A neat dresser, with ev- 
ery short blond hair in place, he admits 
“I'm probably more conservative than 
most, more traditional.” 

THE DROPOUT WHO RETURNED 
When US. planes bombed 
Cambodia in 1970, Mary 
Walsh angrily stalked out of 
the University of Texas at 
Austin and worked at a 
string of odd jobs. Now 25 
and the retiring editor of the 
Daily Texan, she speaks of 
her radical past as of a dif- 
ferent era. “I've really 
calmed down and seen the 
logic of the middle ground,” 
she says. “I'm just not ready 
to shout rhetoric any more 
at the cue of a red or black 
flag.” Walsh is flying to It- 
aly in August for a ten- 
month internship with the 
Rome Daily American 
There her salary will be $80 
a week, but she adds: “It 
sounds a lot better in lire 
—250,000 a month.” 

THE TRADITIONALIST. 
While many University of 
Arkansas graduates are 
looking forward to a few weeks of post- 
exam rest, Judy King, 21. has already 
plunged into her next big project: her 
June 25 wedding to fellow student Kent 
Hirsch. The two met while taking a 
freshman placement exam at Methodist 
Hendrix College, which King attended 
for two years while completing the pre- 
requisites for the University of Arkan- 
sas School of Dental Hygiene. After the 
wedding, King will work for a group of 
four dentists in order to help her hus- 
band through law school. “You have to 
devote full time to law school, and | 
would rather that Kent be able to study 
full time than have to work too,” she 
says. “Right now, I'm looking forward 
to getting adjusted to work, getting mar- 
ried, and maybe learning to cook.” 

THE FOOTBALL STAR. The star half- 
back this year for the University of 
Michigan Wolverines, Rob Lytle, 22. did 
not need to look far for a job. He had of- 
fers from alumni who wanted him as a 
sales representative-——“‘someone with a 
name to sell their product.” he says—but 
he chose instead to join the Denver 
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Broncos professional football team. Ly- 
tle, who just married his high school 
sweetheart last Friday, reports to camp 
this week in Fort Collins, Colo., to train 
as a running back. An education major 
who took lots of business courses on the 
side, Lytle is looking beyond football to 
a second career. He hopes eventually to 
go into partnership with his father in 
the family business, a men’s clothing 
store in his native Freemont, Ohio. 
named—appropriately enough—Ly- 
tle’s. Says he: “I'd be the fifth gener- 
ation when I get into the store.” 

THE RHODES SCHOLAR. It took the 
British Parliament to break Cecil 
Rhodes’s will, but this year, for the 
first time, 13 of the 32 American Rhodes 
scholars are women, and one of them 
is Catherine Burke, 22, a Middle East- 
ern specialist at the University of Vir- 
ginia, She wrote her prize-winning 157- 
page senior thesis on the Lebanese civil 
war. On the ‘side, she co-founded a 
model United Nations at U.Va. and 
captained the women’s fencing team 
She hand-letters medieval-style manu- 
scripts for “relaxation” and this sum- 
mer plans to take a course in Arabic 
at Georgetown University (because “it's 
absolutely gorgeous calligraphy’’) before 
sailing on the Queen Elizabeth I] to Eng- 
land. Burke is modest about her scho- 
lastic feats. “I may be one of the first 
women Rhodes scholars to go to Ox- 
ford,” she says, “but I could also be 
the first one sent home.” 

THE IRREPRESSIBLE ACTIVIST. Pro- 
test has gone out of style in recent years, 
but when Stanford students staged a sit- 
in last month to protest the university's 
stock holdings in corporations operating 
in South Africa, Bill Tyndall, 22, was 
one of 270 arrested. A self-described 
‘pragmatic radical,” he represents the 
new breed of campus activist. Says he 
‘I'm not certain that any type of eco- 
nomic or political system would change 
the way people behave toward one an- 
other.” Tyndall is planning to go to law 
school and specialize in environmental 
law or some other area in which he can 
“help people and causes that are pow- 
erless to gain power.” 

THE DREAMER. Will Cady Perkins, 
22, of the Pratt Institute in New York 
City, is a misfit in the modern world 
“If | had my way, the glamour of kings 
and queens would come back,” he says 
wistfully. “Life today can be pretty dull 
People should run around in period cos- 
tumes.” Last month the blond, bearded 
graduate created a still-life puppet show, 
with twelve porcelain-headed puppets in 
full Victorian dress, in a gallery of the 
main building at Pratt. Perkins changed 
the puppets’ positions each day and used 
cards to explain what was happening 
in his mini- Forsyte Saga. Perkins would 
like to tour the country in a gypsy wag- 
on with his own Punch and Judy show 
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YOU DO IT BETTER. 


To make its finest clothing look even better, 
Sears has given Johnny Miller Menswear 
outstanding everyday prices. It’s an exceptional 
value as well as a winning look. 
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$44. The dress shirt that 
doubles as a sport shirt. 
The new, ee pointed collar and 
classic details 

But the cool fabric and comfort- 
able cut make it very sporty. You 
decide. In white, blue, ecru or tan 
In a blend of 55% cotton and 
45% polyester. 


SI The versatile slacks 
; match the blazers in 


. seri and blend handsomely 
S79 The Blazers. with them. In a colorful range of 
Their neat well-tailored fit comes from ned rich solids and timely patterns. 
u 





workmanship. They offer handsome styling, carefully They combine real comfort with 
handled details, and real comfort. In a luxurious, yet the good fit that fine tailoring 
lightweight, blend of polyester and wool. In light blue, provides. A blend of polyester 
navy or camel. and wool. 








make it very dressy. 
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Allegheny is over 
20,000 U.S. flights 


bigger than TWA? 
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| U S. Flight Totals 
ALLEGHENY | 292,647 — 
TWA |__ 271,258 


If you fly on business, you know what 
those thousands of flights mean. 

They mean extra convenience. 
Less waiting. At times they can even 
mean the difference between closing 
a deal, or losing one. 

On many major routes Allegheny 
does more than out-fly just TWA; 
Allegheny gives you more nonstops 
than any other airline, bar none. (For 
example, between Pittsburgh-Chicago. 
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Between New York-Pittsburgh, Boston- 
Philadelphia and Buffalo- New York.) 

Come to Allegheny. Come for the 
convenience of our business-day 
schedules. Come for the comforts of 
our single-class jet cabins. 

Come for our discount fares, which 
help you and your family travel 
without breaking the bank. And come 
for our people, who know how to treat 
other people. 

You're getting to know how big 
we are. Next time you fly, let us show 
you how good we are. Just see your 
travel agent or call Allegheny. 
Welcome aboard! 


ALLEGHENY 


It takes a big airline. 





Printed communications hold strong interest 
...on a superb quality enamel printing paper. 


It takes two uncommon technologies to produce fine 
coated printing papers. The medium that enhances the 
visual impression of your company’s products and pres 
tige. Plus the believability of printed communication 

To produce this paper, Nature’s technology supplies 
the necessary renewable resource trees 
Consolidated provides its specialized 
papermaking technology, along with the 
expertise and experience of its 4000 men 
and women 

Consolidated is unusual among paper 


mills. We're the only major specialist in 


the Specialist 


msolidated 


ename 


coated printing papers. Over the past 40 years, we have 
established our own high standards of excellence, which 
are evident in a new dimension of print quality 

Prove this quality, by asking your printer to obtain free 
test sheets from his Consolidated Merchant. Then, run 
them with your next printing order and 
see the difference a specialist can make 

But why wait, let us send you a print 
quality demonstration on Centura...our 
No. 1 Offset Enamel. You'll see how enamel 
paper can hold your corporate printed 


communications dramatically brilliantly 


| printing papers 











HAPPY POP’S DAY 
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FROM WEED EATER 


This Father's Day, remem- 
ber your pop with a gift 
invented from a popcorn 
can...the WEED EATER 
trimmer. It cuts grass with 
fishing line instead of metal 
blades. 

WEED EATER trimmers 
are quick, safe and easy. 
They cut around bushes 
and trees, along fences 
and sidewalks, in all hard- 


to-reach places. 

Choose from a family of 
seven WEED EATER 
models. Small electric 
trimmers manicure light 
weeds and grass in places 
a mower can't reach. 
Larger and more powerful 
trimmer/edgers are “4 


tools in 1.” They trim, edge, 


sweep and mow tall weeds 
and grass. Gasoline mod- 





els have heavy-duty power 
for both residential and 
commercial use. 
Whichever model you 
select, wish your dad a 
“Happy Pop's 
Day” with a 
WEED EATER 
trimmer. (The 
tool invented 
ey from a pop- 
corn can!) 


SEE YOUR YELLOW PAGES OR CALL THIS TOLL-FREE NUMBER: 1-800-447-4700 


The WEED EATER Family can cut it. 


(IN ILLINOIS CALL 1-800-322-4400) 


EDUCATION 


But at the moment he ts looking for a 
job creating commercial displays. Says 
he: “I believe if you try hard enough 
you can do and be anything.” 

THE WORKING PARTNERS. Barbara 
Moss, 29, of Howard University, was 
taking a calculus course seven years ago 
at Cleveland's Case Western Reserve 
Then she met her future husband, Reg- 
inald, and through him discovered his 
new-found interest: black literature 
Says she: “I had taken white studies all 
my life and didn’t feel that I knew my 
own history. | wanted more than the 
Tarzan stuff.” The Mosses, who got mar- 
ried in 1971, transferred to Howard as 
juniors and ended up first (Barbara) and 
third (Reginald) among liberal arts 
graduates 

Barbara—whose parents never went 
beyond third grade—will begin graduate 
work in African history this fall at 
Northwestern, where she has won a two- 
year fellowship. Reginald, meanwhile. 
will continue with his architecture pro- 
gram at Howard until he can transfer 
to Chicago. They are unhappy about the 
separation. “We're partners, working 
partners,” says Barbara 

THE VIET NAM VETERAN. While col- 
lege students in the early ‘70s were mil- 
itantly protesting U.S. involvement in 
Viet Nam, Ron Ridgeway, 27, of Hous- 
ton’s University of St. Thomas, was in a 
Viet Nam prisoner-of-war camp. The 
legacy of those war years is a stiff left 
shoulder, wounded when he was cap- 
tured. Ridgeway began college as a his- 
tory major but soon switched to econom- 
ics and business as a more practical field 
Even so, he is finding the job picture 
bleak. Ridgeway, who married more 
than three years ago and has a young son 
to support, is looking for work with a 
large oil or utility company. “Every 
company asks me if I have any experi- 
ence, and I have to say no,” he observes 
Five years in a P.O.W. camp doesn't 
give you experience for many jobs.” 

THE BEAUTY QUEEN. Nancy While 
22, of the University of Mississippi, a 
public-administration major, planned to 
20 to law school, Then she won a string 
of beauty titles, including Miss Univer- 
sity at Ole Miss and first alternate to 
Miss Mississippi, so she began eyeing a 
more glamorous career in television 
This summer she is entering graduate 
school at Ole Miss with a radio/TV fel- 
lowship. She has landed her first jour 
nalistic job—as studio manager of the 
university's closed circuit cable televi- 
sion station. “It's an exposure-conscious 
field and there are a lot of attractive 
women who will enter it,” says she 
You've got to be pretty and perky and 
you've got to be capable 

THE SOPRANO. Her mother is a pi- 
anist and a soprano; her father is a tenor 
and plays the trumpet. Ann Denbow 
21, of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, grew up in Ashley, Ohio, play- 
ing the piano, singing and dancing 
Now, after besting 50 other voice stu- 
dents to be the conservatory’s com- 
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mencement soloist this year (with an 
aria from Mozart's The Abduction from 
the Seraglio), Denbow has her heart set 
on an operatic career—but she is real- 
istic about her chances. “Sopranos are 
a dime a dozen,” she says. “You just 
hope that you stick with it long enough 
that the others will have given up.” Hav- 
ing won a graduate fellowship to the 
conservatory, she adds: “As long as the 
voice matures so late, I might as well 
use school as a haven and not face the 
cold, cruel world.” 

THE WOULD-BE BANKER. “I find 
business fascinating, and I think it’s a 
way to improve communication,” says 
Bonnie Williams, 22, a banking major 
who is graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania's Wharton School. She 
has already lined up a job as a com- 
mercial bank management trainee at 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. There, she 








STANFORD ACTIVIST BILL TYNDALL 


VIETNAM VETERAN RON RIDGEWAY (LEFT); WILL CADY PERKINS WITH PUPPET CREATION 


“Five years ina P.O.W. camp doesn’t give you experience for many jobs.’ 
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says, She hopes to develop her interest 
in communication between Asians and 
Westerners. Daughter of two United 
Church of Christ missionaries, Williams 
grew up in Japan and hopes eventually 
to be posted to Morgan’s Tokyo office 
A self-styled “liberal, Democratic type, 
Williams sees herself as part of a “so- 
cially concerned” generation. Says she 
“The Establishment has a lot going for 
it, and it can be changed from within. 

THE A-BOMB REINVENTOR. John 
Aristotle Phillips. 21. of Princeton Uni- 
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versity, became one of the most famous 
members of the U.S. class of "77 by re- 
inventing the atomic bomb on his own, 
partly to demonstrate how easy it would 
be for terrorists to do so. (Two foreign 
governments tried to acquire his paper 
and the FBI advised him not to coop- 
erate.) He has long since graduated from 
his campus concerns—which included 
a term as Princeton's tiger mascot at 
football games and a stint as co-man- 
ager of a student pizzeria—to numerous 
TV talk shows. Described by one friend 
as an “inventor-entrepreneur-sensual- 
ist,” Phillips is currently collaborating 
on his autobiography with pizza agency 
partner David Michaelis. He is also ne- 
gotiating with Universal and other 
movie studios about the story of his cel- 
ebrated nuclear project. But Phillips is 
not actually graduating this June. He 
switched majors this year from physics 
to aerospace and mechanical sciences 
and now has a fifth year to go at Prince- 
ton. Why the change? Phillips has al- 
ready applied to NASA’s training pro- 
gram so that he can become an 
astronaut 


Kudos: Round 3 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
Nina Simone, 
composer 
Roger Tory Peterson, L.H.D.. ornithol- 
ogist 


Mus.D.. singer and 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S OVERSEAS GRADUATE 
PROGRAM, HEIDELBERG 

Clare Boothe Luce, LL.D., author and 
former ambassador. You never needed 
to be liberated because you have neve) 
been subjugated 


CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, 

GRADUATE SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY CENTER 
Andrew Young, LL.D., U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

Daniel Patrick Moynihan, D.C.L.. New 
York Senator 

Danny Kaye, L.H.D.. entertainer. He 
helped us to maintain our psychic bal- 
ance through some of our most anxiety 
ridden decades 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Alex Haley, L.H.D., author of Roots 
You reminded contemporary Americans 


that the preservation of a man’s heritage 
is essential to his sense of identity and 
self-respect 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

John A. Wheeler, LL.D., nuclear phys- 
icist who helped to develop the first 
general theory of nuclear fission 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 

Joseph Papp. D.F.A.. theater producer 
and director. A champion of the disen- 
franchised, he has opened the theater to 
an audience for whom it had no voicé 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


Henry A. Kissinger. LL.D.. former 
Secretary of State 
Nancy Maginnes Kissinger, L.H.D 


foreign affairs specialist 


MARIST COLLEGE 
Bill Bradley, LL.D., former New York 
Knickerbocker basketball star 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Virginia Mayo Fiske, Sci.D., educator 
and researcher in endocrinology 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Edward Hirsch Levi. LL.D. former At- 
torney General. You assured a skepti- 
cal people that its highest legal office was 
once again committed to the nation’s 
highest principles 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
William S. Paley, LL.D 
and chairman of the board 


CBS founder 


TRINITY COLLEGE (Conn.) 
Harry Reasoner. LL.D.. newscaster 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 

Donald J. Hall, LL.D.. president of Hall- 
mark Cards, Inc. While commerce is 
your domain, mankind is your business 
and you serve it with forthright conviction 
and boundless devotion 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Walter H. Annenberg. LL.D.. pub- 
lisher and former Ambassador to Great 
Britain 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Carla Anderson Hills, LL.D.,  for- 
mer Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Eudora Welty, Litt.D:, writer 


WHEATON COLLEGE ( Mass.) 
Archibald Cox, LL.D., former Water 


gate special prosecutor 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE 


Anne L. Armstrong. LL.D. former 
Ambassador to Great Britain 
Robert Redford, L.H.D., actor. Owner 


of a solar-powered home in Utah, you 
come to this campus for recognition as a 
powerful spokesman for environmental 
protection 

David Riesman. Lit.D., educator and 
social scientist 
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Red Hat for the Right-Hand Man 


When the man who was to become 
Pope Paul VI was serving as the No. 2 of- 
ficial at the Vatican Secretariate of State 
back in 1948, he chose shrewd, witty 
Giovanni Benelli as his right-hand man 
Four years after assuming the papal 
throne in 1963, Paul installed Benelli in 
his own former job at State, and ever 
since then Benelli has been the tireless 
“executive director” of the Vatican 

Last week Paul announced that he 
would elevate Benelli to the College of 
Cardinals at a consistory on 
June 27 and appoint him the 
new Archbishop of Florence 
rhe news stirred worldwide 
speculation that Paul, who 
turns 80 on Sept. 26 and is vis- 
ibly tired and suffering from 
arthritis, is preparing for the 
end of his papacy 

The conventional specu- 
lation was that Paul was giv- 
ing Benelli the cardinal’s hat 
in order to make him a pros- 
pect for election as the next 
Pope. Although Benelli, 56 
has a wide background as an 
administrator and diplomat 
(attaché to France, Brazil, 
Spain; nuncio to Senegal), he 
lacks the pastoral experience 
that he will gain as archbish- 
op in his native Tuscany, as 
did Paul before he took the 
See of Milan. In a region long 
under Communist influence, 
Benelli will have to deal 
at firsthand with problems 
ranging from unemployment 
to abortion reform 

Too New. The inside in- 
lterpretation is quite different 
Although it is true that Pope 
John XXIII himself made it 
clear that he favored Paul as 
his successor, papal attempts 
to influence future elections 
have usually been ignored by 


the cardinals. Aside from 
that, Benelli’s style in taking the 
heavy administrative burden from 


Paul's shoulders has made him proba- 
bly the most unpopular man inside the 
Vatican. He dislikes delegating author- 
ity, busies himself even with such trivia 
as the allocation of Vatican apartments, 
and has trampled on a good many of- 
ficial sensibilities. And he is too new a 
cardinal to be Pope any time soon 
Although they believe Benelli un- 
likely to become the next Pope, Vati- 
canologists do see a major role for him 
when Paul dies or retires. “Benelli would 
be the ‘great elector and not the can- 
didate,” predicts one archbishop. More 
generally, it is thought that Paul wants 
Benelli to possess a cardinal’s clout, the 
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better to press Pauline principles in the 
inner circle of the Italian hierarchy and 
the College of Cardinals 

Paul is not known to possess any 
sickness unto death, but rumors persist 
that he might resign, possibly on his 80th 
birthday. No Pope has resigned for cen- 
turies, however, and Paul has never in- 
dicated that he is considering it. More- 
over, he would be highly unlikely to quit 
on his birthday since that would disrupt 
the Synod of Bishops that opens Sept 


NEW CARDINAL GIOVANNI BENELLI 
The most unpopular man? 


30, which has been in preparation over 
the past three years. Paul's moves last 
week have brought the voting member- 
ship of the College of Cardinals up to 
119 out of the full 120 permitted. He 
also named as cardinals 

> Frantisek TomaSek, 77, the 
church's chief administrator in Czecho- 
slovakia since 1969. TomaSek was made 
a cardinal in secret a year ago, but re- 
lations with the Communist regime have 
remained so poor that the Vatican de- 
cided that revealing the appointment 
would do no harm and might give op- 
pressed Czech believers a focus for unity 

> Dominican Father Luigi Ciappi 
67. who has been Paul's personal theo- 
logian since 1968 


> Joseph Ratzinger. 49, a well- 
known conservative theology professor 
in Germany who became Archbishop of 
Munich only two months ago 

> Bernardin Gantin, 55, of Benin 
pro-president of the Vatican's Justice 
and Peace Commission, who becomes 
one of nine African cardinals 


Sexual Challenge 


Nobody has opposed the sexual rev- 
olution more steadfastly than the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. Only last 
year the Vatican reiterated its condem- 
nation of all sexual relations outside 
marriage, calling this judgment an “ab- 
solute and immutable” part of God's 
law, In a statement last November the 
U.S. bishops were equally unyielding 
saying that sex is “a moral and human 
good only within marriage.” 

Liberal Strength. A growing num 
ber of Catholic theologians, priests and 
educators openly favor a much more 
permissive policy, however. The most 
sweeping American challenge yet to the 
hierarchy’s view occurs with _ this 
month’s publication of a 322-page sex 
report,” four years in preparation, that 
was commissioned by the board of the 
Catholic Theological Society of Amer- 
ica. Its 1,000 members include virtually 
all the church’s seminary and university 
religion teachers in the U.S. and Can- 
ada. Human Sexuality was written by 
a committee of two priests, one nun 
and two laymen, headed by Father An- 
thony Kosnik, a moral theologian and 
dean of Saints Cyril and Methodius Sem 
inary in Michigan. While the report is 
not an official policy statement of the 
society of theologians, it shows the in- 
creasing strength in its ranks of those 
who reject official church teachings 
about sex 

Traditionally, the Catholic Church 
like most branches of Christianity and 
Judaism, has taught that some sexual 
practices are intrinsically immoral-—e.g 
adultery and homosexual relations. The 
report considers this approach “woefully 
inadequate.” Instead of following rules 
that ban certain types of sex, it says. 
Christians should decide for themselves 
whether specific situations are “condu- 
cive to creative growth and integration 
of the human person.” To be moral, the 
committee argues, sex ought to follow 
seven basic “guidelines.” It should be 
“self-liberating. other-enriching, honest 
faithful, socially responsible, life-serving 
and joyous.” How these terms are to be 
applied may be open to debate 

The report sees need for the “great- 
est caution” in deciding about extramar- 
ital affairs, but it leaves open “the pos- 
sibility that there may occasionally 
arrive exceptions. where such relation 
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ships [outside marriage] can truly be 
‘creative’ and ‘integrative’ for all in- 
volved. and therefore morally accept- 
able.” It also says that widowed and di- 
vorced people cannot be expected to live 
as though they were “nonsexual beings.” 

In a detailed treatment of homosex- 
uality, the report contends that biblical 
condemnations applied to practices as- 
sociated with pagan worship or to ho- 
mosexual activity by people who were 
naturally heterosexual. The committee 
thinks that priests can recommend sta- 
ble friendships for homosexuals rather 
than sexual abstinence, but it does not 
think that these relationships should be 
called “marriages.” 

On other issues, the report 

> Is concerned about masturbation 
only in cases of “serious psychological 
maladjustment”; last year’s Vatican de- 
cree taught that every instance of it is 
“seriously disordered.” 

>» Considers sexual relations with 
animals to be pathological if a person 
prefers such relations even when “het- 
erosexual outlets are available.” 

> States that much pornography is 
“neuter or amoral to most adults,” 

> Accepts sterilization as a legili- 
mate form of birth control, even though 
the church officially opposes it 

When Father Kosnik’s committee 
delivered its report to the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society board a year ago, there 
was a flurry over how to handle it. Je- 
suit Theologian Avery Dulles, then pres- 
ident of the society, says: “We were 
aware that it was an explosive docu- 
ment.” In an effort to avert criticism, 
Dulles assigned three scholars to review 
the work and make suggestions to the 
committee before the fourth and final 
draft was written 

Even before official publication, the 
report has drawn fire. Although the Vat- 
ican and the US. conference of bishops 
declined any formal comment, an ed- 
itorial in Our Sunday Visitor, the big- 
gest national Catholic weekly, fulminat- 
ed that the report “exposes a festering 
wound in the church.” William May, a 
Catholic University lay professor of 
morals, joined with five other conser- 
vative scholars to Issue a statement con- 
demning the report as “partisan in out- 
look, poor in scholarship, weak in 
argumentation, fallacious in its conclu- 
sions.” Kosnik and his committee mem- 
bers are refusing to answer such crit- 
icisms until after next week's meeting 
of the theological society in Toronto 

Another moral theologian at Cath- 
olic University, Father Charles Curran, 
comes to the defense of the report, how- 
ever. Though his own views are slightly 
more conservative. he supports the es- 
sence of the document and emphasizes 
its significance: “The bishops have been 
talking as though only one or two far- 
out people somewhere hold such views 
But the general approach of this report 
is very much the majority opinion 
among moral theologians in this coun- 
try who are writing on these topics. 
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The Grinch Who Stole Castro 


Covering Senator George McGov- 
ern’s visit to Havana two years ago. Re- 
porter Barbara Walters extracted a 
promise from Fidel Castro: the Cuban 
leader would give her his first major in- 
terview for American television. Thus 
Castro personally chauffeured Walters 
around the island over a four-day pe- 
riod last month, and ABC will present 
the choicest hour of their conversation 
this Thursday (10 p.m. E.D.T.). But 
somebody got to Fidel first 

The grinch who stole Castro is Bill 
Moyers, the former press secretary to 
Lyndon Johnson who a year ago left 
public television to become chief corres- 
pondent for CBS Reports. He did not set 
out to make Castro break his promise, 
but when Moyers was in Cuba last Jan- 
uary filming a documentary, Castro 
showed up and wanted to talk—for 15% 
hours, it turned out. Not to worry, Bar- 
bara. Says Moyers: “Even if Castro had 
come out and told me that he personally 
handed the rifle to Lee Harvey Oswald, 
our interviews wouldn't be competitive.” 

Castro's filmed remarks for Moyers 
end up as short segments in a remark- 
able two-hour documentary, The Cla’s 
Secret Army, to be aired Friday (9 p.m 
E.D.T.). The army—more than 600 CIA 
staff officers and 2,000 Cuban exiles 
based in Miami—was secretly formed 
by John F. and Robert Kennedy a few 


weeks after the disastrous 1961 Bay of 


Pigs invasion, according to Moyers. Its 
mission: to destroy the Cuban economy 
and assassinate Castro. Over the years, 
while the Miami police, the FBI and 
the Coast Guard looked the other way, 
tens of thousands of commando groups 
set sail from “safe” Miami waterfront 
homes for Cuba. Some of the group 
still in Miami were responsible for Wa- 
tergate crimes; others continue to pur- 
sue an unofficial campaign of anti-Cas- 
tro terrorism today. That campaign has 
included a number of recent bombings, 


both in and out of the US. and a 
bomb explosion on an Air Cubana flight 
last October that killed 73 people. In 
telling the story of this enterprise, 
the CBS program offers several vivid 
vignettes 

> Masked Cuban exiles showing off 
for a CBS camera an awesome stockpile 
of weapons in their Miami armory. 

> Richard Bissell, a former CIA chief 
of covert operations, coolly describing 
to Moyers how the White House orders 
assassinations: “A President typically 
says he wants to get rid of somebody.” 

> The touching confusion of Water- 
gate burglar Rolando Martinez: “There 
I was, a Cuban, in contact with the 
Navy, with the Coast Guard, with the 
FBI, with the CIA, with all the author- 
ities. Suddenly I found myself in jail 
Where was the country?” 

Freelance Writer George Crile III 
interested Moyers in the CIA’s secret 
army after he had done two years of re- 
search in and around Little Havana, the 
home in Miami of 500,000 Cubans. Moy- 
ers then worked with Crile for nine more 
months. The documentary makes no 
moral judgments. “I wasn’t so much try- 
ing to tell the viewer anything as to il- 
lustrate the process of Government,” 
says Moyers. “I remember how when | 
was in Washington we raced into de- 
cisions, heedless of cause and effect.” 

The week Moyers was in Cuba, he 
was being widely mentioned as Jimmy 
Carter’s choice to head the ClA—the 
very agency, as his documentary de- 
scribes, that for more than a decade tried 
to assassinate the man he was interview- 
ing. At the end of their hours together, 
Castro asked the reporter if he would ac- 
cept the CIA job. Moyers promised that 
he would still be a journalist when they 
met again. “That'll be better.” said Cas- 
tro, who had a brief fling as a muck- 
raking reporter in Havana before the 
revolution. “Journalism is beautiful.” 


CIA ASSASSINATION TARGET BEING INTERVIEWED BY CBS’ BILL MOYERS 
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Since 1967 six cases of 
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hidden and never found. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO PAINT, 
PPG HAS EVERYONE'S NUMBER. 


Our friendly peacock symbol for 
Pittsburgh® Paints actually repre 
sents hundreds of colors, tints, 
hues and shades 

He's our ambassador for PPG's 
DesignaColor™ System which 
makes custom color selection so 
easy for customers 

It's the heart of the most 
consumer-oriented merchandising 
program in the paint industry. 


And typical of the way PPG takes 
basic products and makes them 
more convenient and more valuable 
to the customer. 

We follow that same practice in 
the way we make and sell our glass, 
chemicals and fiber glass products 
Putting more into them so our 
customers get more out of them 

For a multi-industry company, 
it's a great way to grow 
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Cracking Down on the Payoffs 


To be eligible for participation in the 
Olympic Games, a competitor must not 
have received any financial rewards or 
material benefit in connection with his 
or her sports participation 

—International Olympic Commit- 

tee Eligibility Code 


Even amateurs have to eat 


US. track star 


For years, the gap between rhetoric 
and reality in international amateur ath- 
letics has bred hypocrisy and, period- 
ically, scandal. While demanding lip ser- 
vice to an impracticable ideal, the 
amateur system has left American ath- 
letes to fend for themselves in a degrad- 
ing world of under-the-table payoffs and 
over-the-table handouts. To support 
themselves during the rigors of year- 
round training, many Olympians have 
accepted deals from manufacturers and 
fees for appearing in track and field 
meets, hiding their earnings from Olym- 
pic, Amateur Athletic Union and inter- 
national sports federation officials. In 
the process, many have concealed their 
incomes from the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice as well. Now TIME has learned that 
the IRS has launched a broad investi 
gation of amateur athletes, secking pay- 
ment of taxes on such concealed income 
The Government has started at the top 
Dwight Stones, the tall-talking. tall- 
leaping world-record holder in the high 
jump, has been under scrutiny by the 
IRS for several months 

Incentive Payments. Records cov- 
ering Stones’ onetime association with 
the Pacific Coast Club—which has a ros- 
ter that is a virtual roll call of Amer- 
ican Olympians—have been subpoe 
naed. Stones denies any wrongdoing 
Says he: “They're just after me because 
I've been in the papers more than any- 
body else.” Sull, the investigation is ex- 
pected to spread to other prominent am- 
ateur athletes during the coming 
months, raising fears that the reputa- 
tions—and perhaps the Olympic eligi- 
bility—of most American 
track and field stars could be destroyed 

That money often changes hands 

and that the need for such an ex 
change exists In a country that has not 
subsidized the training of athletes after 
their school years—is an open and con 
veniently ignored secret. With 20.000 
spectators looking on, an American run 
ner stood on the victory stand after a 
track meet in Europe and received a 
medal and an envelope. The envelope 
contained a cash “appearance fee”—re- 
muneration for showing up to compete 
in the event—and the provider was a 
member of the host country’s amateur 
federation. An American track-meet 


world-class 
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promoter, anxious to lure a top dash 
man to his indoor meet to increase the 
gate, called a speedster and promised 
him $800 plus expenses for joining the 
field. But two meets were scheduled on 
the opposite coast for the same week- 
end, and the sprinter had been offered 
round-trip plane tickets by both meet di- 
rectors—one of which he could cash in 
as an informal subsidy. So the promot- 
er decided that to clinch the deal it was 
necessary to tack on a sliding scale of in- 
centive payments for any records the 
runner might set 
World-class milers, the 
track’s glamour event, have for years 
been among the best-paid amateurs 
Few have pulled on their running shoes 
for less than $1,000. Pole vaulters have 
been paid bonuses of $100 for every inch 
they soar over 17 ft. 6 in., a height eas- 
ily within the range of top performers: 
the world record is 18 ft. 8% in., and 
the vaulters can pick up a tidy sum be- 
fore the going gets serious. One former 
Olympic medalist once hinted to a shoe 
manufacturer that he wanted a new car 
A few days later he was given the cash 
to pay for it. At the U.S. Olympic trials 
last summer, some track and field stars 


first ran their qualifying heats, then 
dashed into the stands to dicker with 
representatives of warring jock-shoe 


companies. While the athletes and the 
shoe companies settled on prices for put 
ting brand names into the starting 
blocks at Montreal, U.S. Olympic offi- 
cials played with their stop watches 

For some athletes, payoffs are the 
primary means of supporting them- 
selves. Says one former Olympian 
‘World-class athletes would not be 
world-class athletes without taking 
money. They would never be able to af- 
ford the proper training and diet.” Un- 
like Communist countries and many 


heroes of 


HIGH JUMPER DWIGHT STONES CLEARS THE BAR AT PHILADELPHIA TRACK MEET 






Third World nations—where athletes 
are virtual wards of the state—Amer 
ican and Western European track and 
field stars receive no direct support be- 
yond their college years. Says Ted Hay- 
don, University of Chicago Track Club 
coach: "US. athletes are pretty much 
destitute, dependent on handouts from 
track-shoe companies. They think it's a 
great thing to get a pair of shoes or a 
sweatsuit. They're penniless for the most 
part, and nobody cares. Living in this 
condition makes them vulnerable to pro 
moters who want to hype up their meets 
with big names. It's the fault of the sys- 
tem.” In the same way, the payoffs 
finance the Olympic programs of most 
Western nations 

Cash and Carry. Some athletes 
fearful that IRS records could be used to 
revoke their eligibility, play a dangerous 
game of concealment from Government 
as well as amateur, officials. As one for- 
mer Olympian explains, “If it’s all done 
in cash, who's going to trace it? T never 
used to deposit the money in a check- 
ing account. I always put it in safe-de- 
posit boxes because of the IRS. I always 
paid cash for everything.” Another ath 
lete admits that he did not file tax re 
turns on his track earnings. Says he: “1 
felt the AAU would find out that I was 
paying income tax on money I shouldn't 
have had in the first place and would 
try to nail me. I didn’t know how to 
pay taxes without jeopardizing my track 
career.” 

The investigation against Stones has 
the amateurs sprinting to tax lawyers 
From them, some of the athletes have 
discovered for the first time that IRS rec 
ords are confidential and not available 
to rival promoters or amateur officials 
Says one track man, now suddenly wis- 
er: “The IRS doesn't care about ama- 
teurism; they just want their cut. 'm 
going to file from now on.” Haydon 
agrees. “It’s not a good idea to hide mon 
ey from the IRS.” he says. “The under 














SPORT 


world figured that out a long time ago 

Al Franken. a promoter who stages 
two of the indoor season's largest Cal- 
ifornia meets, admits that appearance 
fees are paid, often in a lump sum to 
managers of track clubs, who then dis- 
tribute the cash among members. Asks 
Franken: “What's wrong with getting 
paid for doing something well?” 

The quiet under-the-table symbiosis 
of promoter and athlete may be shat- 
tered for good by the IRS investigation, 
and out of it all could come pressure for 
reform—perhaps in the shape of open 
pro-am competition in track and field 
But some athletes fear change will come 
too late for those already tainted by a 
corrupt system. Discus Thrower John 





MARATHON MEDALIST FRANK SHORTER 
A shocker, perhaps a favor. 


Powell, for one, is worried that the IRS 
will put pressure on Stones to tell all he 
knows about other athletes. Says Pow- 
ell: “Stones could turn out to be the John 
Dean of amateur track.” Others cyni- 
cally predict that AAU reprisals will be 
selective and merely cosmetic—barring 
a few scapegoat athletes from com- 
petition while resisting fundamental 
change in the conditions that gave rise 
to the scandal 

Sull, Marathon Medalist Frank 
Shorter feels the long-range effect could 
be beneficial to U.S. athletics. Says he 
‘This is a shocker. It’s time everyone 
woke up. We should do track the way 
it's done in tennis, where anyone can 
be a professional if he wants to, but am- 
ateurs and professionals can compete 
against each other. Maybe if Dwight’s 
case gets enough attention, the IRS will 
do all of us a favor in the end.” 
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Diagnosing Lyme’s Malady 


In the middle of the night. a Con- 
necticut housewife, 36. awakes with 
shaking chills, fever and a splitting 
headache. Some weeks later, she is so 
crippled by severe pains in her back, 
knees and shoulders that she cannot 
walk without crutches. About the same 
time, a neighbor's son, 6, develops sev- 
eral large reddish rings on his skin. His 
temperature rises, and within days a 
swelling in the boy’s left knee leaves him 
virtually immobilized. A short distance 
away, a robust man, 26, suddenly finds 
himself battling a nagging sore throat. 
a stiff neck and total fatigue. Before long, 
he feels excruciating aches in his shoul- 
ders, wrists, elbows, fingers and toes 

For the past few years, usually in 
summer or fall, dozens of people in east- 
ern Connecticut—both children and 
adults—have been stricken with these 
painful and puzzling symptoms, which 
often come in repeated episodes that last 
for weeks and even months at a stretch 
At first, doctors suspected rheumatoid 
arthritis, a serious disease of still un- 
known origin that can permanently 
cripple the joints. Then, learning that al- 
most all the victims lived in three ad- 
joining towns along the Connecticut 
River—Lyme, Old Lyme and East Had- 
dam (total population 12,000)—medical 
investigators from the Yale University 
School of Medicine came to a decidedly 
different conclusion. Because rheuma- 
toid arthritis does not occur in clusters, 
they realized that the illness—dubbed 
Lyme arthritis—was something new 

Bracelets and Diets. Contrary to 
popular notions, arthritis—which af- 
flicts millions of Americans—is not a 
single disease, but a collection of ail- 
ments characterized by a common ir- 
ritation of the joints. In the case of 
rheumatoid arthritis, some doctors sus- 
pect malfunctions of the immune sys- 
tem, perhaps triggered by viruses. In- 
deed, in recent years, researchers have 
linked at least four different kinds of 
arthritis in Africa, Asia and Australia 
to viruses apparently transmitted by 
mosquitoes. Other types of arthritis may 
be bacterial in origin or simply the re- 
sult of stress at certain joints. In any 
case, the lack of a clear understanding 
of many of arthritis’ manifestations has 
complicated treatment; everything from 
corticosteroids to copper bracelets and 
special diets has been tried by suffer- 
ers. But the most common—and some- 
times the best—therapy involves noth- 
ing more exotic than aspirin 

The investigation into Lyme arthri- 
tis was led by Dr. Stephen Malawista, 
chief of Yale's rheumatology section, 
and two colleagues, Drs. Allen Steere 
Jr. and John Hardin. Because nearly all 
the victims lived in wooded areas heav- 





ily infested with insects, and because the 
cases usually cropped up at the height 
of the insect season, the Yale doctors 
had good reason to suspect that the car- 
rier was a bug. Indeed. some of the vic- 
tims remembered being bitten by a tick 
although their blood has shown no spe- 
cific signs of a bacterial or viral inva- 
sion. Yet recently the Yale doctors found 
an important clue: sampled early in the 
course of the disease, the blood of some 
victims revealed telltale proteins called 
cryoglobulins,* which may be linked to 
an immune reaction, and have also been 
found in such known viral infections as 
hepatitis B and infectious mononucle- 
osis. More intriguing still, the large red 
skin patches—up to 50 cm. (20 in.) in di 
ameter—seemed to have erupted at the 
actual site of tick bites 
Alerted by the Connecticut data 
doctors in Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and New York have since discovered in- 
stances of Lyme arthritis in their own 
areas. These cases suggest that the dis- 
ease may have been misdiagnosed or 
overlooked in the past and may actu- 
ally be widespread. In fact. in the latest 
issue Of Annals of Internal Medicine, the 
Yale doctors point out that European 
doctors have long known of a tick-borne 
infection called erythema chronicum 
migrans; it is characterized by a similar 
reddening, although it has so far never 
been associated with arthritis. Now the 
Yale researchers will concentrate on 
finding the culprit, presumably a tick- 
borne virus. That should lead to a bet- 
ter understanding of—if not a cure for 
Lyme arthritis and also shed light on 
other forms of the painful disease 


Alcohol and the Fetus 


Despite the protection offered a fe- 
tus by the so-called placental barrier 
there is growing evidence that certain 
activities of a pregnant woman—smok- 
ing Cigarettes, taking drugs, pursuing ex- 
treme diets—can seriously affect its 
well-being. Last week the Federal Gov- 
ernment singled out a special danger 
Citing evidence that “fetal alcohol syn- 
drome” may be more widespread than 
had been supposed, the National Insti- 
tute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism 
warned pregnant women that consum- 
ing more than three ounces of pure al- 
cohol—or perhaps as little as one ounce 
(two drinks)—a day could increase the 
risk of their giving birth to a deformed 
or retarded child. Added University of 
Washington’s Dr. Sterling Clarren 
“You wouldn't give a newborn baby a 
glass of Scotch—and you shouldn't give 
one to a fetus, either 


Because they precipitate out of solution at ery 
ogenic—low—temperatures, 
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is more than just low ‘tar’ This is ultra-low ‘tar’ 
is Now, a cigarette with only 1 mg‘tar’ Ifyou want to be sure 


you ré getting ultra-low ‘tar’ count all the way down to Now's n 


The ultra-low tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined ' 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health } 


FILTER, MENTHOL: Img. “tar”, .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report DEC. ‘76. 











A Prescription for World Survival 


Emulating the US. President's an- 
nual State of the Union report to the 
American people, the United Nations 
this week issued its annual “state of the 
environment” report to the people of the 
world. Presented this year by Mostafa 
Kamal Tolba, an Egyptian microbiol- 
ogist who is executive director of the 
U.N.’s Environment Program, the 15- 
page document acknowledges that there 
are some environmental success stories 

in efforts to cut down oil pollution of 
the seas, clean up rivers, safeguard cer- 
tain species of wildlife and prevent the 
misuse of pesticides. But the report fo- 
cuses on four areas in which man’s ac- 
tivities are proving hazardous to the en- 
vironment and to life itself. 

OZONE DESTRUCTION. The layer of 
ozone, a highly reactive form of oxy- 
gen, in the stratosphere absorbs much 
of the ultraviolet radiation from the sun, 
protecting humans and other organisms 
from an overdose of these solar rays. But 
the layer is fragile, susceptible to a num- 
ber of chemicals that convert ozone back 
into ordinary oxygen. According to the 
U.N. report, the widespread use of fluo- 
rocarbons as propellants for aerosol 
spray deodorants and other products 
may have already depleted the ozone 
layer by 1%, and could cut it by as much 
as 10% by the year 2050 unless the use 
of fluorocarbons is reduced. 

The accelerating use of nitrogen fer- 
tilizers, which are converted by bacte- 
ria into nitrogen oxides that eventually 
rise into the stratosphere, could result 
in the destruction of as much as anoth- 
er 15% of the ozone layer, Most disas- 
trous would be a large-scale nuclear war, 
which would blast enough nitrogen ox- 
ides into the atmosphere to reduce the 
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ozone layer by as much as 70% for a pe- 
riod of from five to ten years. Even a 
slight increase in ultraviolet rays seems 
to cause a higher incidence of skin can- 
cer, and a significant depletion of the 
ozone layer could cause far-reaching 
damage to plant and animal life and 
trigger drastic climatic changes 

CANCER. Some forms of cancer are 
caused by such natural factors as he- 
redity and viruses. Bult many cancers 
are brought on—especially in the in- 
dustrialized parts of the world—by en- 
vironmental factors. As the U.N. re- 
port explains. the cancers “relate to 
the air people breathe or the water 
they drink, to the environment in which 
they work or live, to their personal 
diet or way of life.” In industrialized 
societies, environmental factors have al 
ready been proved to be responsible 
for up to 40% of all human cancers; 
for example, doctors have found a high 
incidence of an otherwise rare form of 
lung cancer in workers exposed to as- 
bestos, and are discovering another rare 
form of liver cancer among those who 
have worked with vinyl chloride. In 
1958, a British physician named John 
Higginson was challenged by a skep- 
tical scientific community when he sug- 
gested that 70% to 80°% of all cancers 
are environmental in origin. Now many 
scientists suspect that the actual figure 
may be closer to 90% 

FIREWOOD SHORTAGES. While in 
dustrialized nations worry about dwin- 
dling oil supplies, a growing shortage of 
firewood is causing a “poor man’s en- 
ergy crisis” in the developing nations. 
where firewood is often the only avail- 
able fuel. In India and in Africa south 
of the Sahara, firewood is in such short 





supply that villagers may travel up to 
50 kilometers (more than 30 miles) to 
gather it and bring it home; in Niger 

wood is so expensive that a laborer must 
spend nearly a quarter of his income on 
fuel. Elsewhere, the search for firewood 
is helping to create new deserts. Almost 
all the trees within 70 kilometers (44 
miles) of Ouagadougou in Upper Volta 
have already been consumed as fuel by 
the city’s inhabitants. Now the circle of 
naked land is expanding. 

SOIL LOSS. The soil available for man 
to grow his crops is rapidly being frit- 
tered away by overcultivation, misman- 
agement and carelessness. Soil erosion 
may cost the world as much as 2.5 bil- 
lion metric tons of soil a year, and has al- 
ready reduced much of North Africa 

once the Roman Empire's granary 

to desert areas that must import most 
of their food, Improper irrigation, which 
can lead to salinization and waterlog- 
ging, is taking another 200,000 to 300,- 
000 hectares (500,000 to 750,000 acres) 
of land out of production each year. As 
the world’s population and demand for 
food rise, these soil losses become in- 
creasingly crucial 

The U.N. report notes that some 
countries have acted unilaterally to less- 
en the environmental ills that plague 
them. For example, it commends the 
US, for its actions to discourage use of 
fluorocarbons and to monitor workers’ 
exposure to cancer-causing substances: 
it praises Pakistan for a massive refor- 
estation program aimed at preventing 
soil erosion and the silting of dams and 
rivers. But it also warns that these uni- 
lateral moves are not enough to remove 
the threats to man’s well-being and calls 
for international collaboration “on a 
scale not seen so far in the history of 
mankind” to save the environment from 
irreparable damage 
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MALE TELEPHONE OPERATOR ON FORMERLY ALL-FEMALE BOARD; 
BLACK SHEET-METAL WORKER FILLS SKILLED JOB IN DETROIT PLANT 


JOBS 





The Court Strikes a Blow for Seniority 


After passage of the landmark Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, federal courts re- 
sponded sympathetically to lawsuits 
seeking an end to job discrimination in 
US. industry. The result has been mea- 
surable progress in the hiring and pro- 
motion of blacks, other minorities and 
women. Last week the Supreme Court 
took a step that seemed to brake the 
thrust of the past dozen-odd years. In a 
7-to-2 decision, the court struck a blow 
for union seniority systems and weak- 
ened the basis for so-called past-discrim- 
ination suits. Through such suits minor- 
ity-group workers have won retroactive 
seniority over whites and, in some cases 
millions of dollars in back pay 

Specifically, the court ruled that a se- 
niority system was not necessarily ille- 
gal even if its effect was to favor white 
males over others in bidding for pro- 
motions, protection from layoffs and 
similar benefits of years on the job. Jus- 
tice Potter Stewart, expressing the ma- 
jority’s opinion, wrote that “bona fide’ 
seniority systems with no overt racial 
underpinnings are not unlawful, even 
though such systems may in practice 
have the impact of discriminating 
against certain workers. As for discrim- 
ination that occurred prior to passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the court 
ruled that “no person may be given ret- 
roactive seniority to a date earlier than 
the effective date of the act.” In passing 
the legislation, Stewart said, it was not 
the intent of Congress to “destroy or wa- 
ter down the vested seniority rights of 
employees simply because their employ- 
er had engaged in discrimination prior 
to the passage of the act 

Seniority lists that deliberately dis- 
criminate are still illegal, whether they 
were started before or after the 1964 act 
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But that concession gave little comfort 
to lawyers who have waged crusades 
against job bias. Proving that a senior- 
ity system was set up with the intent to 
discriminate is extraordinarily difficult 
The result: last week's decision almost 
eliminates long-established — seniority 
systems as whipping boys for job-bias 
activists 

Said N.A.A.C.P. Washington Bureau 
Director Clarence Mitchell: “It seems 
to me that the court did not do its home- 
work—or at least that seven Justices did 
not—because the decision distorts the 
clear intent of Congress. Congress did 
not intend to preserve a discriminatory 
seniority system.” The two dissenting 
Justices, Thurgood Marshall and Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, called the decision 
“devastating.” They said it worked 
against the spirit of the court's own rul- 
ing last year that retroactive seniority 
must be granted to workers who can 
prove job bias (TIME, April 5, 1976) 

Dual System. Last week’s decision 
ended a long and hard-fought case 
against the Teamsters and T.1.M.E.-DC, 
Inc., a trucking company based in Lub- 
bock, Texas, which the Government ac- 
cused of discriminating against blacks 
and Hispanics in deciding who would 
gel over-the-road driving jobs. As re- 
cently as 1971, only 13 of the compa- 
ny’s 1,828 over-the-road drivers were 
members of minorities. Like almost all 
trucking companies, T.I.M.E.-DC had 
two seniority systems, one for over-the- 
road drivers, the other for workers in 
more menial jobs. If a warehouse cargo 
loader became a driver, he had to begin 
building seniority all over again at 
his truck terminal. The Government 
claimed that was unjust, especially for 
blacks. who would have begun building 


seniority as drivers had they not been 
confined to menial jobs in the first place 
In its decision, the court majority found 
that the dual system, for all its faults, 
did not “have its genesis in racial dis- 
crimination,” nor did it penalize blacks 
or other minorities more than it did 
whites who started on the loading dock 

What impact will the decision have? 
In theory, it could lead to the reopening 
of big job-discrimination cases already 
settled by consent decree, such as those 
involving AT&T and big US. steel- 
makers. All have moved decisively to 
upgrade blacks and other minorities. But 
no organized group is likely to challenge 
those programs, and companies and 
unions will probably keep them intact 
for public relations reasons if no others 

The Supreme Court ruling, however 
is likely to discourage civil rights ac- 
tivists from filing, or prevent them from 
winning, new antibias cases asking for 
retroactive seniority for large groups 
of workers going back to the date of orig- 
inal hire. It also casts a shadow over 
new seniority systems, benefiting mi 
norities, that have been negotiated be- 
tween companies and unions; when 
those contracts come up for renego- 
tiation, white unionists may argue that 
there is no court compulsion to keep 
the new systems. Some lawyers predict 
that another effect of the ruling will 
be to prompt a flood of “reverse dis- 
crimination” suits by white males claim 
ing that they were held back so that 
women and blacks could catch up. The 
leading reverse-discrimination case 
filed by a white student who was de 
nied admission to the University of Cal 
ifornia at Davis Medical School, is head- 
ed for argument before the Supreme 
Court next fall or winter 
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Aroad toughener can 
prevent more than just potholes. 
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When an unexpected bump jerks the steering wheel, a pothole can turn from a nuisance into a very real menace. 


Drop a wheel into a pothole at stronger than ever before possible. already using the underliner to 


forty miles an hour, and you can Road crews using a special reinforce runways. 
blow a tire, break a wheel, even _ installation unit can repair long [he tough protection puts a 
skitter off the road. stretches of road ina single day. stop to hazardous cracks before 


How do you prevent that? es am they happen. So vital runways 
as 
) 


. are open for business. not closed 
Now repairs can be made for e ue nineie 
( CM fs 
faster. And stronger. 1 







Petromat gives tennis 


Petromat™ helps solve the 
buffs a better bounce. 


problem. Used to repair 


damaged roads, the tough Contractors are even using the 


Petromat under- fabric as a sub-surface for new 
liner fabric tennis courts. Good news for 
helps Pee everybody who's ever lost a match 


on a bad bounce. 

Petromat. It saves time. money, 
maybe even some lives. 
rr = Wa bait ous And it was developed by the 
Petromat underliner stops dangerous cracks from breaking apart new paving. Same people who make fine prod- 
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keep cracks from reflecting Petromat saves money by ucts for your Car. 
through from the old road to the saving manhours. But it can also The people of 
new surface, and helps seal out save something much more im- _ Phillips Petroleum. 
destructive water seepage. And _ portant. Lives. Surprised? 


it makes repairs faster and Atsome major airports.theyre The Performance Company 








Dannon Yogurt may not help 
you live as long as Soviet Georgians. 
But it couldn't hurt. 


Bagrat Topagua, 
age 89. 


There are two curious things about the 
people of Soviet Georgia. A large part of their 
diet is yogurt. And a large number of them live 
to be well over 100. 

Of course, many factors affect longevity, and 
we are not saying Dannon Yogurt will help you live 
longer. But we will say that all-natural Dannon 
is high in nutrients, low in fat, reasonable in calo- 
ries. And quite satisfying at lunch or as a snack. 

Another thing about Dannon. It contains 
active yogurt cultures (many pre-mixed or 


His mother. 


Swiss style brands don’t). They make yogurt 

one of the easiest foods to digest and have 

been credited with other healthful benefits. 
Which is why we've been advising this: If you 


don't always eat right, Dannon Yogurt is 





the right thing to eat. 

By the way, Bagrat Topagua thought 
Dannon was “‘ochin, ochin charasho.” 
Which means he loved it. 

Dannon Milk Products, 22-11 38th Ave., || AW5at 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101. = 
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grew up around grows on to this day. But you know it’s a city-Opera and B best of Broadway and much 
more, art galleries, a brand new zoo, our Science Centre, the Cinesphere (nifty flicks six stories tall 
City Hall, cosmopolitan shopping and nightlife, five thousand ways to savour the flavours of our fifty 
cultures (one of them 1000 feet up), some truly grand world notels and yes, we love Visitors 














To find out more about the urban pleasures of your n yf Neighbours up north 
call COLLECT (416) 965-4008, or write: Ontario Travel, Dept. G 





We'll send you our Traveller’s Encycl 


Ontario® Canada 





Trucks. Bane or boon of our big 
cities? Opposing views. Who's 


right? 
“Trucks make Trucks can snarl downtown traffic “Trucks keep 

Noisy and ponderous, they obstruct 

e e ¢@ your view. Block intersections e.e e 9 

city driving Clog alleys. Park in traffic lanes our cities alive. 

S 9 Pound up the streets. Crowd urban 

miserable! freeways. Jam the ramps. Some 

° people feel trucks should be banned 


from many streets. Restricted to 









- certain hours and days on —#& 
* others. And some visionaries see | 
‘ completely truckless cities, served ™ 


by high-speed, underground rail 
systems 





Others view trucks as an indispens- 
able *‘public servant.’ Bringing the 
inner city its food, supplies, mate- f 
rials, equipment. Hauling away 
wastes. Delivering essential pur- 
chases 258 billion miles a year to 
homes and businesses. Stocking 
outlying stores. Most cities require 
one truck trip per day for every two 
people. To one degree or another all 
of us depend on America’s 25 mil 
lion trucks. Statistically almost ev- 
erything we use or consume travels 
at least part way to us by truck 


















What's the answer? Do away with 
trucks? Hardly! Our lives would be 
difficult without them. Certainly we 
should work to reduce their 
shortcomings. But, they'll probably 
continue to be big and unnerving to 
some people 












Surely we can all be more courteous 
drivers, and it will help to upgrade 
our roads and streets. Widening 
lanes, improving on/off ramps, ex- 
tending some city freeways, build- 
ing bypass roads around congested 
areas—all can help make sharing 
the road easier, safer, more 
agreeable—and better serve the 
transportation needs of today 















Caterpillar products power our 
trucks and build the roads they run 
on. We believe a healthy, responsi- 
ble trucking industry Is essential 
to an efficient total transportation 
system 
















There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 
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NEW YORK CONSUMER COMPARES PRICES OF JAPANESE AND AMERICAN TV SETS 


SCANDALS 


Kickbacks in Living Color 


The flood of Japanese TV sets on 
the U.S. market has long been a sore 
point with American TV manufacturers 
and labor unions. By one estimate, 
70,000 jobs have been lost to Japanese 
imports, which last year accounted for 
2.9 million sets. or 38° of the do- 
mestic market. In May, the Carter Ad- 
ministration worked out a deal with 
Japanese makers to limit imports. But 
now the picture is darkening again; 
US. Government invesugators are 
probing charges that Japanese man- 
ufacturers have been making illegal 
kickbacks to U.S. importers as a way 
of getting around federal “antidumping’ 
regulations, and selling color TV sets 
in the US. at bargain-basement prices 
Government sources told TIME that 
one executive of a US. importing 
company has admitted that his firm 
has received millions of dollars in 
such kickbacks. John Nevin. chairman 
of Zenith, the U.S. company whose com- 
plaint touched off the investigation 
about a year ago, calls the kickback 
probe “the largest customs fraud in- 
vestigation I know of.” 

Illegal Rebates. The kickbacks 
supposedly work this way: if a Japanese 
manufacturer sells a TV set in the US 
for a price lower than it charges for the 
same set in Japan, that constitutes 
“dumping” under international trade 
rules and subjects the manufacturer to 
a penalty tariff. So the Japanese man- 
ufacturer quotes the U.S. importer an of 
ficial price equal to the Japanese price. 
then makes under-the-table payments 

in effect. illegal rebates—that allow 
the U.S. company to offer the set at 
prices that undercut U.S.-made TVs by 
$100 or more. Sometimes the payments 
are disguised as rebates or “credits” for 
advertising or shipping 

Zenith Chairman Nevin claims that 
the practice has been going on for years 
and that several big Japanese makers 
are involved. As to the number of U.S 
kickback recipients, Nevin says: “I don't 
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believe any large American buyer did 
not have the opportunity to get in- 
volved.” A senior official at the U.S. em- 
bassy in Tokyo told TIME last week that 
86 US. importers—presumably distrib- 
utors and retailers, including some well- 
known chain stores—are under inves- 
ligation. Worried embassy officials 
concede that they are convinced a ma- 
jor scandal is about to break 

Al this point, two separate investi- 
gations are under way. One is by the 
U.S. Customs Service, the Treasury and 
the Department of Justice. They are 
looking into allegations of false invoic- 
ing by Japanese makers to avoid pay- 
ing dumping duties. This is the probe 
that has turned up the kickback charg- 
es. The secorid investigation is by the 
US. International Trade Commission 
Its lawyers are checking the possibility 
of unfair trade practices by the Japa- 
nese (a noncriminal charge), and they 
have talked to officials of Hitachi, San- 
yo, Sharp, Toshiba and Mitsubishi 

Investigators also suspect. though 
they cannot yet prove, that the Japa- 
nese may have pressured the Nixon 
White House—or sought its favor—into 
backing off from any firm action against 
dumping. The Japanese TV industry 
was found guilty of dumping by U.S. au 
thorities in 1971, but no dumping pen- 
allies were ever assessed. In 1973 the 
Japanese did raise official prices of TV 
sets sold in the US. Right after that 
the kickbacks supposedly began 

If the kickback allegations are ul- 
timately proved to be true, Japanese 
manufacturers doubtless will face fines 
and perhaps even stiffer penalties at the 
hands of the Carter Administration, 
which, while in a flexible negotiating 
mood, seems determined to enforce the 
rules of trade. The elimination of any 
kickbacks would help preserve the U.S 
TV manufacturing industry. but con- 
sumers would eventually pick up the tab 
in the form of higher prices for sets made 
in Japan 


BANKING 


Shaky Mountain of Debt 


To pay soaring energy Costs, many 
Third World countries have been forced 
to borrow voraciously from big banks. 
notably in the U.S. Now, that rising 
mountain of debt is casting an ominous 
shadow across the international banking 
scene. A growing number of monetary 
experts, bank regulators and economists 
are concerned about the ability of some 
less developed countries (LDCs) to pay 
off. They worry that a series of defaults 
could severely jolt the banking systems 
of the US. and other major lending 
countries—and perhaps imperil the 
Western economies. 

This concern is voiced especially 
sharply by Yale Professor Robert Trif- 
fin, a member of TIME’s Board of Econ- 
omists who was a chief architect of the 
West's postwar monetary system. Ac- 
cording to his calculations, foreign loans 
made by the world’s private banks 
surged from $100 billion in 1969 to $548 
billion last year. Swiss banks accounted 
for $56 billion of the loans outstanding 
last year, French banks $42 billion and 
German banks $22 billion. But US 
banks and their overseas branches were 
by far the most aggressive lenders. Their 
loan commitments at the end of last year 
totaled $207 billion, almost eight times 
the $27 billion of 1969 

OPEC Surpluses. The quickening 
flow of loans to those LDCs that do not 
produce oil is particularly bothersome 
A study by Morgan Guaranty Trust Co 
shows that net new international bor- 
rowing by these countries leaped by $109 
billion from only 1974 through 1976. In 
all, the non-oil LDCs now owe about $180 
billion. Such a huge expansion of over 
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seas lending, mostly by private Amer- 
ican financial institutions, heightens the 
possibility of a series of defaults that 
could cause panic to spread through in- 
ternational banking. So far, banks have 
managed to avoid this danger by renew- 
ing the loans or stretching out payments 
for some of the poorest countries. Yet 
the threat remains. 

The surge in lending has been 
spurred by the vast balance of payments 
surpluses piled up by members of the 
OPEC oil cartel. In particular, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait and the United Arab Emir- 
ates have been unable to spend their 
new-found wealth fast enough, and they 
have deposited enormous sums in such 
major U.S. banks as Citibank, Chase 
Manhattan, Morgan Guaranty and 
Bank of America. Triffin reports that 
“at the end of last year, general mon- 
etary liabilities of the U.S.—including 
foreign deposits in U.S. banks and their 
overseas branches, as well as Treasury 
obligations purchased by foreigners 
—amounted to $280 billion, almost five 
limes as large as they were in 1969.” 

Political Pressures. To keep this 
flood of cash moving and to make a prof- 
it. U.S. banks have been lending these 
funds to LDCs. But, Triffin believes. in 
taking on this responsibility the banks 
are making themselves too vulnerable 
to pressures from their oil-rich depos- 
itors. In any disagreement with U:S. pol- 
icy, a bloc of OPEC nations could quick- 
ly withdraw its deposits, possibly leading 
to a dangerous disruption in the foreign 
exchange market 

Bankers are confident, however, 
that if they get in real trouble the Gov- 
ernment will either rescue the debtor 
country through some international 
funding operation or bail out the banks 
directly. Yet even a successful rescue op- 
eration could send dangerous reverber- 
ations through the system 

At the very least, more of the bur- 
den of lending to LDCs should be shift- 
ed to the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 
course, would require additional funding 
by rich nations for these lending insti- 
tutions. One major benefit of a strength- 
ened IMF and World Bank: they could 
lay down loan conditions that would re- 
quire borrowing countries to cut unnec- 
essary spending and take other steps to 
reduce inflation 

In addition, Triffin believes, U.S 
monetary authorities—including the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency—should use their 
influence to persuade major U.S. banks 
to rein in the particularly openhanded 
lending policies of their foreign branch- 
es, especially in places like the Cayman 
Islands and the Bahamas. Alt present 
these branches are subject to few of the 
checks that the Government places on 
banks located in the U.S 

Triffin’s views are echoed by other 
critics. Congressman Henry Reuss, the 
influential Wisconsin Democrat who 
heads the House Committee on Bank- 
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ing and Finance, argues that the IMF 
should take over more of the burden 
of lending to LDCs from private U.S 
banks. FRB Chairman Arthur Burns 
called on American banks to take a 
hard look at their overseas lending pol- 
icies. Burns spoke of borrowings “that 
are uncomfortably large in relation to 
the debt-servicing capabilities of many 
countries.” 

Most bankers, however, insist that 
the worries are exaggerated. Says Har- 
ry Taylor, executive vice president of 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust: “Each 
lending bank regularly reviews condi- 
tions in a particular borrowing country 
and makes a decision about what the 
country’s lending limit should be.” 
Moreover, bankers point out, most of 
their loans are concentrated among 
richer and more productive LDCs where 
the risk of default presumably is lowest 

-such countries as Brazil, Mexico and 
South Korea. By contrast, countries like 
Pakistan, Peru and Ghana get little com- 
mercial-bank credit. Finally, bankers 
argue. a substantial cut in foreign loans 
now could lead to social and political dis- 
ruption in some LDCs and bring on the 
very defaults that critics fear 

Such arguments do not persuade 
those critics. If the attitudes of Burns, 
Reuss and Triffin are any indication, the 
pressure to put more restraints on the 
banks’ foreign lending policies can only 
grow in the months ahead 


PROPHECIES 


Doom for Fun and Profit 


A banker who can write is unusual 
enough. A banker who starts writing 
novels in jail, and transmutes global 
finance and oil politics into plausible 
thrillers about world economic collapse 

well, there is only one: Paul Erdman 
His third novel, The Crash 
of 79, is in its 25th 


NOVELIST EROMAN AT WORK ON MANUSCRIPT 


week on the bestseller lists, has been 
bought by Paramount for a movie, and 
is diverting not only ordinary readers 
but also corporate executives and gov- 
ernment officials, who assure each other 
that its forecast of doom will not come 
true, Certainly not. Of course not. 

Nonetheless, what sets the book 
apart from other current bestsellers is 
its eerie believability. Out of reams of 
newspaper and magazine clippings. 
chats with former banking cronies, Mid- 
die East experts and even a nuclear 
physicist, Erdman has fashioned a gris- 
ly tale of international power politics 
and financial double-dealing that bring 
on a global economic calamity 

Banned in Iran. Anyone who has 
read a newspaper in the past three years 
will recognize real-world dilemmas: a 
politically volatile Middle East, with 
Saudi Arabia and Iran at loggerheads 
over oil prices; New York’s banks hun- 
gering for Arab oil revenues to fend off a 
looming liquidity crunch; a spreading 
Middle Eastern arms race, with the U.S 
shipping ultramodern weaponry to all 
takers in a frenetic struggle to retain in- 
fluence and hold the Soviets at arm’s 
length. The villain is the Shah of Iran, 
who appears as a double-dealing mega- 
lomaniac bent on re-establishing the 
Persian empire by military conquest, 
and secretly developing a nuclear arse- 
nal with which to blackmail his Arab 
neighbors. By story’s end, the Western 
world is in shambles. with America’s 
banks engulfed in a depositors’ panic, su- 
permarkets emptied by frantic hoarders, 
and half the world’s oil reserves contam- 
inated by nuclear fallout 

Serious students of Middle Eastern 
affairs dismiss Erdman’s scenario as 
wildly improbable, but his book is still 
being bought by many people who do 
not ordinarily purchase thrillers. Known 
readers include many of the corporate 
executives who attended the Time Inc 
Energy Conference in Williamsburg. 
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Va., Saudi Arabian Minister of Industry 
and Electricity Ghazi Al-Qusaibi ("1 
thought it was fun reading, but I certain- 
ly don’t take it seriously”); and some dip- 
lomats at the Iranian embassy in Wash- 
ington. The book is banned in Iran itself, 
but Western visitors keep being asked by 
Iranian friends to bring back copies 
when they return 

Erdman comes to his subject with 
the sure hand of one who knows, from 
the inside, what lurks in the hearts of 
financial razzle-dazzle artists. A grad- 
uate of Georgetown University’s School 
of Foreign Service, he picked up a Ph.D 
in economics from the University of Ba- 
sel in 1957, then landed a job doing long- 
range forecasting for the Stanford Re- 
search Institute. Later he became a V.P 
for a Bermuda-based investment com- 
pany, then a co-founder of a small Swiss 
bank. The bank flourished. was subse- 
quently bought out by United California 
Bank, and Erdman found himself wheel- 
ing and dealing in multimillion-dollar 
projects around the world. But in 1970 
several officers in the bank’s trading de- 
partment illegally used $40 million of 
depositors’ funds to speculate in com- 
modities futures. Though no depositors 
lost money on the deals, Erdman, as the 
bank's president, was clapped in a Ba- 
sel jail along with six other officers. Ten 
months later he was permitted to post 
bail, and left Switzerland—presumably 
forever. He was later tried in absentia 
and given an eight-year prison sentence 
that he faces if he ever returns 

Financial Flicks. Erdman’s cell was 
comfortable enough: a room in a former 
Basel monastery where the authorities 
allowed him to order dinner and wines 
sent in from nearby restaurants. But, not 
knowing how long he would stay, Erd 
man started writing a novel about gold 
speculators. Says he: “I had just come off 
the excitement of international banking 
and I was full of theories. Primarily, | 
was convinced the world was facing the 
first cataclysmic financial events since 
World War II, a massive increase in the 
price of gold and devaluation of the dol- 
lar.” The book, The Billion Dollar Sure 
Thing, first appeared in Europe in 1973, 
became an international bestseller and 
prompted Erdman to write another, The 
Silver Bears. Both have been bought by 
Hollywood; the movie version of The Si/- 
ver Bears, starring Michael Caine, will 
be released in November 

Now a full-time writer, Erdman di- 
vides his time between his magnificent 
redwood contemporary home overlook- 
ing San Francisco Bay and a 40-acre 
ranch in Sonoma. He is well along on 
his fourth novel about “international 
corporate bribery"—which seemingly 
would not find a market if The Crash of 
79 actually occurs. Erdman happily ad- 
mits that it probably will not; he wrote 
the book, he says, primarily for enjoy- 
ment and secondarily “to alert people 
to what could happen.” The hell of it is 
nobody can say his doomsday scenario 
is flat-out impossible 
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U.M.W. CANDIDATES MILLER (LEFT), PATRICK (TOP) & PATTERSON CAMPAIGNING 


LABOR 


Chaos in the Mines 


‘This union's falling apart. We've 
gol no unity, no leadership. We're at the 
mercy of management. If you vote for 
me, I'll make the union great again” 
Having delivered that pitch, Harry Pat- 
rick, one of three candidates for pres 
ident of the United Mine Workers, wipes 
the sweat from his brow and circles the 
spartan bathhouse of the Eccles mine 
near Beckley, W. Va., looking for an- 
other hand to shake. The miners, en- 
crusted with coal dust and bathed in the 
harsh glare of mercury-vapor lamps, eye 
him as they change shifts at midnight 
“Don't make no difference who gets 
elected,” grumbles Jim Pavlik after Pat- 
rick passes by. “They all promise you ev- 
erything and produce nothing.” 

That cynicism is rampant in the na- 
tion’s coal fields as the 280,000 working 
and retired members of the U.M.W. pre- 
pare to vote next week. Yet the election 
could not be more pivotal. With its lead- 
ership preoccupied by bitter intramural 
power struggles and its membership 
caught up in a seemingly endless series 
of wildcat strikes, the U.M.W_ has 
reached the brink of disintegration—just 
when President Carter’s energy policy 
calls for a two-thirds increase in coal 
production by 1985. If the election fails 
to produce peace and competent lead- 


ership for the mine workers, the forth 
coming coal boom could well bust the 
union, Companies will either start ne- 
goliating contracts ata local, rather than 
national level, or simply turn to non- 
union mines. Non-U.M.W. mines al 
ready provide 40% of the nation’s coal 
The campaign pits incumbent Pres 
ident Arnold Miller, 54, a taciturn, pal 
lid veteran of 22 years in the mines 
against an old friend and an old foe 
The former ally is Patrick, 46, a fiery re- 
former who helped Miller oust the cor- 
rupt regime of W.A. (“Tony”) Boyle five 
years ago; Patrick is now U.M.W. sec- 
retary-treasurer. The longtime Miller 
opponent is Lee Roy Patterson, 42, a 
onetime crony of Boyle's and a member 
of the union’s executive board. Miller 
appears to be the front runner; Patter- 
son, benefiting from a split in the re- 
form vote between Miller and Patrick, 
seems to be second and gaining 
Personal Abuse. All three have 
run their campaigns on shoestring bud- 
gets with limited staffs out of dilapidat- 
ed headquarters in West Virginia. Seek- 
ing to shake hands at shifi-change times. 
they often must show up at one mine at 
midnight, at another many miles away 
eight hours later, at a third in midaf- 
ternoon. Their campaigns have consist- 
ed largely of personal abuse. Patrick ac- 
cuses Miller of wasting union funds by 
spending excessive time at a motel in 
Charleston instead of going to his home 
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30 miles away; he is careful to go no fur- 
ther than that. Miller says that Patrick 
lost the union millions of dollars by set- 
ting up a computerized dues-accounting 
system that does not work. Patterson 
calls both Miller and Patrick “clowns”: 
Patrick terms Patterson a “scab.” 

The underlying issue is who can best 
put the battered U.M.W. back together 
again and bargain most firmly with the 
coal operators for a new contract. The 
present agreement expires in December 
Miller, by all accounts, lost control of 
the union when opposition to his admin- 
istration developed in the executive 
board. He argues that, given a new vote 
of confidence from the rank and file, he 
could silence his opponents and take 
firm command of the U.M.W. If any- 
thing, however, anti-Miller forces are 
consolidating their grip on the board in 
district elections, presaging still more 
trouble for Miller, even if he is re-elect- 
ed. On economic issues, Miller reminds 





miners that the contract he negotiated 
in 1974 gave them a hefty 54% wage- 
and-benefit increase over three years 

Patrick and Patterson both charge 
that Miller, a poor administrator, is in- 
capable of managing a major labor 
union. Patrick promises to restore or- 
der while maintaining the democratic 
reforms instituted by Miller, including 
rank-and-file ratification of contracts 
Patterson emphasizes a strong presiden- 
cy. “I want democracy,” he says, “but 
to have it, you have to have responsi- 
bility and strong leadership.” 

Explicit Right. The coal industry 
and the Carter Administration are 
watching the race with more than ca- 
sual interest. Bargaining for a new coal 
contract will begin in the fall, and all 
three candidates are calling for increas- 
es of 50% over three years in wages 
alone. They also believe that the pres- 
ent labor-management grievance sys- 
tem is unworkable. Instead of sending 


TRAVEL 


Bicentennial Hangover 


George Mason traveled to Williams- 
burg by carriage in 1776 to deliver his 
Virginia Declaration of Rights to the 
House of Burgesses; Patrick Henry con- 
ducted his late-night debates at the 
King’s Arms Tavern by the flickering 
glow of candlelight. Today’s visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg explore the na- 
tion’s oldest and most ambitious histor- 
ical restoration in shuttle buses and relax 
in air-conditioned rooms with electric 
light. But the 20th century comforts car- 
ry an inflated modern price tag—and 
so, in Bicentennial 1976 of all years, 
the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
which runs the restoration, suffered a 
$703,000 deficit, its first ever. More red 
ink threatens this year unless foundation 
officials can attract more visitors and do 
some fancy cost cutting 

Over the past 51 years, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg has become more than just a 
faithful reproduction of the 18th centu- 
ry. It has grown to include 211 exhibi- 
tion rooms, 36 craft shops, three hotels 
and seven restaurants. To direct the 
tourists, the foundation spends $500,000 
a year maintaining a staff of 600 garbed 
in colonial costumes. The 30 shuttle bus- 
es provided for visitors burn a $1 million 
hole in the budget; fresh flowers, finger 
bowls and exquisitely manicured lawns 
and gardens cost thousands more. Says 
Foundation President Carlisle Humel- 
sine: “It is unique—uniquely expensive 
too.” Total 1976 budget: $54 million 

John D. Rockefeller Jr. financed the 
original restoration in 1926 with $11 
million and added a $60 million endow- 
ment to cover future expenses. Income 
from that endowment and sales of tick- 
ets, gifts and hotel and restaurant ser- 
vices enabled the nonprofit foundation 
to cover its expenses through its first 49 
years. But in 1976 Colonial Williams- 


TOURISTS IN WILLIAMSBURG 


disputes to arbitration, they want to 
write into the national contract a clause 
giving locals an explicit right to strike 
over grievances. The coal operators are 
adamantly opposed, fearing still more 
walkouts. In 1976, wildcats cost the com- 
panies more than 2 million man-days 
of labor and 20 million tons of coal 

A national coal strike next winter. 
of course, would be a severe setback for 
the Carter Administration’s plans to in- 
crease use of coal. Unfortunately, a 
strike seems almost inevitable. So does 
further chaos in the U.M.W.—no mat- 
ter who wins. Either Miller or Patrick 
would face a nearly impossible task of 
overcoming deeply rooted antagonism 
toward reformers among conservative 
miners, while Patterson would antago- 
nize younger miners who have no wish 
to go back to the authoritarianism of 
Boyle and John L. Lewis. “We're cry- 
ing for leadership,” says Miner Earl 
Lucas, “and it just ain't there.” 





burg officials expected the Bicentennial 
celebration to attract a record 1.4 mil- 
lion visitors—y. 1.2 million in 1975—and 
spent an extra $500,000 to prepare 
for them. Instead, potential tourists, 
pinched by inflation and recession and 
frightened by forecasts of bumper-to- 
bumper traffic at historic sites, stayed 
home. Attendance topped the 1975 fig- 
ure by only a few thousand; during the 
fall and winter, visitors were so few that 
Williamsburg laid off 3% of its staff. 

Other historical attractions, includ- 
ing New England's Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Plimouth Plantation and Mystic 
Seaport, also took a Bicentennial beat- 
ing. Sturbridge came close to shutting 
its doors one day a week during the win- 
ter months until the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities last month pro- 
duced a $540,000 three-for-one match- 
ing grant. Plimouth Plantation ended 
last year with an $83,000 deficit, v. a 
$61,000 profit in 1975 

Cutting Costs. At Williamsburg. 
attendance seems to be rising now after 
a disastrous first quarter of 1977. But 
the price of an adult admission ticket is 
only $6.50, and it costs the foundation 
about $8 more to shepherd a visitor 
through. So the foundation is seeking 
new ways to cul costs and raise money 
It is building a more centrally located 
visitor center to slash its gas bills by two- 
thirds, and for the first time is bidding 
for group tours to save on expenses for 
bus fuel and guides. Guests checking into 
Colonial Williamsburg hotels are now 
greeted by discreetly worded appeals for 
donations; the foundation hopes to re 
ceive about 1,000 gifls this year—dou- 
ble the 1976 total. But even if these 
methods succeed in closing the 1977 
budget gap, a longer-range worry threat- 
ens: the possibility that an energy crunch 
and rising fuel costs will both push foun- 
dation expenses still higher and _per- 
suade still more potential visitors to stay 
home 
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Sumptuous Robes from Japan 


It is possible that there are textiles 
somewhere of a refinement and elabo- 
ration to rival the ones now on show at 
New York’s Japan Society. Possible, but 
unlikely. The exhibition, 145 robes, 
masks and accessories made for the clas- 
sical No theater by 17th and 18th cen- 
tury Japanese craftsmen, comes from 
the collection of a family which, next to 
the Emperor's, was for more than 250 
years the most exalted in Japan—the 
Tokugawa. The shogun, or warlord, ley- 
asu Tokugawa unified Japan at the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, welding its 
scattered feudal clans into a military rul- 
ing class with himself at the top; from 
then until the capsule of Japanese self- 
containment was ruptured by Admiral 
Perry, the country was run by an un- 
broken line of Tokugawa’s descendants 

No family had a deeper effect, as pa- 
trons, on all the institutions of Japanese 
culture from swordmaking to the tea cer- 
emony. And the No theater, that elab- 
orate and (to most non-Japanese) in- 


comprehensibly subtle combination of 


masked mime, costume, song and dance 
received its classical form under the To 
kugawa aegis. The family collection 
housed in the Tokugawa Art Museum 
in Nagoya, is generally acknowledged 
to be the greatest private hoard of Jap 
anese art in the world 
NO costumes, it is unsurpassable. The 
Japan Society show, which opened at 
Washington's National Gallery of Art 
in April and will travel to the Kimbell 
Art Museum in Fort Worth in the sum 
mer, is therefore a unique event 
of these fragile and sumptuous robes 
have never been lent abroad before. and 


most 


few are even seen inside Japan 
Transformed by Dignity. On the 
bare cypress-wood stage of the Né the 
ater, the actor’s robe is both costume 
and set. Its stiff. voluminous 
bulked out with padding and under- 
robes, suggest architecture. The actors 
move slowly—N6 acting is more re 
markable for stateliness than agility 
and the audience has time to inspect 
the details of a costume. (Nevertheless 
the work represented in the Tokugawa 
collection can hardly have been fully ap 
preciated onstage. any more than the 
craftsmanship of a chasuble 


folds 


medieval 
can be discerned from the church pews.) 
It follows that in Nd, costume has a dif 
ferent relauonship to role and characte 
from its usual one in the more “realist 
forms of Western drama 

The No as a traditional Japanese 
performing art,” remarks the Tokugawa 
Museum's curator, Sadao Okochi, tn tt 
catalogue, “has been purified and trans 
formed by the dignity of its costumes 
The motifs of a robe’s design establish 


the mood 





e 





In the area of 


the period and the place of 





the action. Thus—to a Japanese 

theatergoer who knew the rules—a 
costume like the Aaraori robe in russet 
silk (see color) would at once suggest a 
Heian-period court, somewhere  be- 
tween A.D. 800 and 1200. The balls, 
woven with exquisile precision in raised 
white silk, refer to a Heian court game 
called kemari, an aristocratic and point- 
less kind of football with no rules. The 
game consisted of several players kick- 
ing a bean-stuffed ball around a court- 
yard in which stood certain trees—cher- 
ry. maple, pine. bamboo and (here 
worked in gold thread into the red 
ground) willow 

Likewise, 


the extraordinary 17th 


SAWA ART M 


BROCADE DESIGN OF GRASSES 
Like a field at dusk. 


ture—which are the root of much Jap- 
anese art. These are court art, raised to 
an intimidating level of egotism: a feu- 
dal lord displayed his power and wealth 
in the costumes of his NO troupe. Apart 
from the kind of tie-dyeing used for some 
kimonos, which took a year to Ue and 
another year to unpick, these robes prob 
ably consumed more expert human 
labor than any other garments in his 
tory. The weavers might finish six inch 
es of fabric in a week. The planning of 
the design, with its innumerable shifts 
of color and texture, must have required 
a degree of intelligent concentration un 
equaled in the history of Western weay 
ing. Th 
through the vicissitudes of performance 
the 17th century 


he robes have survived at all 





since is a small cu 
ratorial miracle; their pristine condition | 
is a larger one. Nothing like them will 


ever be made again Robert Hughes 









17TH CENTURY CYPRESS MASK 
High-level egotism 


century outer robe covered with wo 
ven brocade designs of autumnal 


grasses is intended (so the catalogue 








notes inform us) to convey the “mel 
ancholy, somewhat desolate mood 

of “a lonely field at dusk.” If this is 
melancholy. the mood was never 
more lyrically conveyed. The robe 
is an anthology of natural observa 
tion, with seven types of plants rer 
dered in a marvelously clear. sprin 
line, thr h gradations of color that re 
sult from ate tinting 

part, of eact thousands ol 





threads. Where the brown, gray ar 
of the background 


threads are aligned slightly out of regis 


rectangles meet, the 


ter, producing a shimmer of one colo 
into another 


Such objects are, of course. at the op 
posite pole of sensibility from the ideas 
of wahi and artless 


sabi simplicity 


near-invisible interferences with na 


KARAORI ROBE WITH KEMARI/ BALLS 
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They may talk as they please 
about what they call pelf 
ind how one ought never to think 
of ones self 
And how pleasures of thought 
surpass eating and drinking 


My pleasure of thought is the 
pleasure of thinking 

How pleasant it is to have money 
heigh ho! 

How pleasant it is to have money 

—Arthur Hugh Clough, 1850 


Most people dream that they will 
some day, somehow, strike it rich, They 
share a pleasurable and innocuous fan 
tasy, akin to pubertal pinings or the han- 
kering of grown men—and women—to 
sail around the world, learn the Hustle 
or inhabit the White House. The reality 
of American life in 1977 might appear to 
make daydreams of wealth more chime- 
rical than ever in the nation’s history. In- 
deed, in an age of brutal taxation, con- 
stricted opportunity and entangling 
laws. most dreamers of wealth concede 
that Mars or Margaux might be more at- 
tainable than megabucks 
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Nonetheless. this remains the Age 
of the Possible. The wealthy are not an 
endangered species. It is hard to believe, 
but true, that more Americans today are 
making fortunes than ever before. Shar 
ing the riches. 1.149 taxpayers had an- 
nual incomes of $1 million or more in 
1975—nearly twice as many as in 1970 
The number of individuals in the U.S 
with a net worth of $1 million or more 
has soared almost fourfold in the past 
15 years: from 54,000 in 1962 to nearly 
200,000 today—although these figures 
are somewhat deceptive. since anyone 
who was worth $1 million in 1962 would 
need $1.92 million to be as well off to- 
day. As Economist Robert Heilbroner 
wrote in The Quest for Wealth, * ‘Rich! 
I am rich! is an exultant cry we shall 
hear down the ages 

The exultant ones in the US. today 
are those who through talent, luck, pre- 
science and drive have amassed fortunes 
in the past few years. or are about to 
They are an uncommonly interesting lot, 
whose lives and habits illuminate what 
achievement means today in the soci- 
ety that invented the success ethic. Re- 
gardless of the route, those who are mak- 
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ing it to the top seem to share a number 
of personality traits. As a group, the hot 
new rich work extraordinarily hard 
They are more willing to take risks than 
the average citizen. Many are loners 
And, notes Journalist Arthur Louis, who 
has been FORTUNE’s fortune watcher for 
the past decade, “none of the self-made 
rich I've ever met seemed to be stupid 
and just lucky 

Remarkably few of the new rich live 
with great ostentation. Most have no 
perceptible hubris. They do not notably 
bid for Rembrandts, breed horses or 
skipper their own one-tonners in the 
Bermuda race (all of which tend to be 
the pursuits of old wealth). By and large 
they are not socialites. None of the doz- 
ens of new plutocrats interviewed by 
TIME is a gourmet, a connoisseur, a col- 
lector of fine furniture, old wine or (for 
the most part) new lovers—though they 
do tend to like fancy cars. Their rel- 
alive austerity suggests not only that 
they are very busy—which they are 
but also that the stimuli and rewards of 


new wealth lie less in the realization of 
flamboyant fantasies than in profession- 
al prestige and financial security (not 
a few of TIME’s subjects grew up in 
poverty). Many simply bank their 
booty 

Not a few of the overnight op- 
ulent are deeply concerned that their 
new eminence will cost them their 
friends. They worry a lot about terror- 
ists, IRS investigators, kidnapers and pri- 
vacy. Then, too, a certain pelf-con- 
sciousness envelops swift enrichment 
Some of the very uncomfortable cling al 
most defiantly to old clothes, old hab 
itats, old autos—the insecurity blankets 
of their past 

Of course, wealth is relative. As the 
great John Jacob Astor acerbly ob- 
served, “A man who has a million dol- 
lars is as well off as if he were rich 
Moreover, any definition of wealth must 
take into account the field in which it is 
earned and the expectations of the as- 
pirant. For example, a novelist or a bal- 
let dancer, a realtor, baker or candy- 
maker can hardly expect to garner the 
green that grows for conglomorateurs or 
discoverers of new oil. For the former, 
wealth—in however many digits—can 
mean simply the absentia of angst, the 
farewell forever to dunners, lien serv- 
ers, repossessors, plaintive dentists, mi- 
natory mailgrams from utilities and ar- 
senical missives from the Diners Club 
That, pace Astor, is wealth enow 

The jester, juggler or minstrel may 
earn more today than the merchant, sol- 
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dier or king. This shift has been vastly 
enhanced in the past decade by the great 
Golconda of TV. Its immediate bene- 
ficiaries are the performers 

actors. singers, newscasters and ath- 
letes, all of whom can make more money 
by plugging wares than they can in their 
primary roles. More recently, whole gar- 
rets of writers have joined the plutocra- 
cy as a result of the convoluted inter- 
twinings of screen and _ publishing 
whereby books become films that gen- 
erate huge paperback sales and are 
transmogrified into prime-time TV se- 
ries that in turn make the original books 
runaway hits. Many of the newly mint- 
ed millions go not to prima-facie talent 
bul to entrepreneurs, managers, agents 
and packagers (see box) 

How to win megabucks? 

In a society less concerned with 
making things than making money, few 
inventors or new manufacturers are 
pulling in fortunes. The fast payoffs in 
the past few years have gone mostly to 
individuals in four general, quite arbi- 


of course 


LEFT: JOE MORGAN SWINGING; COLLEEN 
McCULLOUGH MUSING; ROBIN COOK 
RELAXING. ABOVE; RICK BYERS REALTING 


trary and sometimes overlapping cate- 
gories: the gifted. the spotters, the dil- 
igent and the promoters. Profiles in 
making it and spending it in each group 





Favored of face or figure, endowed 
perhaps with surprising wit or superb 
hand-eye coordination, lucky in time or 
place, the gifted are destiny’s children 
whose achievements and rewards seem 
as inevitable as they are magical 

Superbug. Steve Cauthen is the kind 
of folk hero who might have been in- 
vented by television. Son of a blacksmith 


from tiny Walton, Ky.. born during 
Kentucky Derby week, he grew up with 
the dream of becoming a great jockey 
Since May |, 1976, when he turned 16 
and could compete in the big time as 
an apprentice jockey (“bug™ in racing 
parlance), the kid with the huge hands 
and rock-solid seat has ridden 217 win- 
ners, 187 seconds and 156 thirds for a 
total of some $3 million in prize money 
of which he kept 10%. Steve would 
have booted home even more booty had 
he not taken a bad spill at Belmont last 
month. Recovering from a concussion 
and a broken rib, wrist and three fin- 
gers, he expects to be back in the sad- 
dle by mid-July 
Winsome, unspoiled and articulate 
the 5-ft. l-in., 95-lb. jockey is on the 
verge of making megabucks. CBS plans 
a half-hour show on A Day in the Life 
of Steve Cauthen. He has signed a con- 
tract with the International Manage- 
ment Group, which packages such su- 
perstars as John Havlicek and Arnold 
Palmer. Major advertisers, including ce- 


real companies, airlines, men’s cosmet- 
ics manufacturers and automakers are 
besieging him to appear in commercials 
for their products. In the works are a bi- 
ography (The Kid), Cauthen T shirts, 
bath towels and posters. Steve has also 
made a record of country and bubble- 
gum songs, some of which he wrote 
Says Michael Halstead, who is Cau- 
then’s new manager at I.M.G.: “Racing 
is the biggest spectator sport in the world 
after soccer. Even in areas where there 
are no race tracks, millions of people 
have seen Steve on TV. Clearly, he can 
make money commensurate with the 
amounts that TV celebrities earn, Sports 
figures are the Humphrey Bogarts and 
Clark Gables of today.” Superbug has 
bought himself a new red Mercury and 
gave his parents a new couch for Christ- 
mas, but his earnings have had little ef- 
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fect on his way of life. “Sure. I think 
money is important,” says Steve. “But 
as for its being the main thing in my 
life. it is not.” 

Outback Odyssey. Friday the 13th 
is Colleen McCullough’s lucky day. On 
Friday, June 13, 1975, she started work 
on her second novel, The Thorn Birds, 
which was officially published in hard- 
cover by Harper & Row on Friday, May 
13, and has been ascending the bestsell- 
er list for a month. Another lucky Fri- 
day was last Feb. 25, when she learned 
that the paperback rights to her book 
had been sold in Manhattan for $1.9 mil- 
lion, a publishing record. With her earn- 
ings from hard-cover sales, magazine 
serializations, nine foreign-language 
editions, plus a TV “maxi-series,” “Col” 
McCullough, 39, will earn at least $5 
million in 1977 

The novel, set in McCullough’s na- 
live Australia, follows three generations 
of an Outback family through two con- 
tinents, 54 years and 280,000 words. A 
riveting evocation of time, place and 
character, it was pounded out at night 
while the author worked by day in the 
Yale University neurology lab 

McCullough was virtually unknown 
when her Down Under saga hit pay dirt 
Says she: “At first I was terribly scared 
and depressed. I could see right away 


that it would mean a whole upheaval of 


my life. | never owned a piece of fur- 
niture before; I always lived in furnished 
rooms. Now I'll have to build a house.” 
Tough. “There's not much point in di- 
amonds and furs—I haven't got the face 
or figure,” adds the Junoesque (200-Ib.) 
Col, who has long, flaming red hair, a vi- 
vacious, laughing face. She adds: “I've 
quit expecting anything ordinary to hap- 
pen to me.” 

Platinum Spinner. One hit LP has 
made Peter Frampton, 26, a multimil- 
lionaire in a mere 18 months. Framp- 
ton Comes Alive! has sold 11 million cop- 
ies, earning the transplanted British 
rock star $6.4 million; in addition, he 
grossed $3.5 million in S.R.O. concerts 
across the US, last year. It took the 
wispy (5 ft. 7 in., 120 Ibs.) guitarist ten 
hard years of experimentation and road 
tours before he hit platinum. Says he 
“| would never have believed 18 months 
ago that I'd be driving around in limos, 
own a Rolls and live this way.” 

Living this way, for the tax exile, 
also means pads in Beverly Hills and 
Long Island, as well as a 53-acre estate 
in New York's Westchester County. Life 
hasn't changed that much, he insists: “1 
still watch a lot of TV and play with 
the dogs.” Frampton, whose melodic 
soft-rock Frampton Comes Alive! won 
him Rolling Stone’s 1976 “Artist of the 
Year” award, has a newly released al- 
bum /m in You and will embark next 
week on a four-month tour. He is also 
starring in a movie version of Sgt, Pep- 
per’s Lonely Hearts Club Band, based 
on the Beatles’ album. “I've earned ev- 
ery penny of the money,” he maintains 
“T guess I'm just a capitalist at heart.” 
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Call then’ seers, diviners, futurists 
or just plain heads-up smart. The spot- 
ters are entrepreneurs of fast mind and 
slim purse who have, early on, discerned 
a social trend, a cultural drift or an eco- 
nomic imperative—and made it from 
noodle to boodle 

King Pong. Nolan Bushnell, 34, saw 
a future in video computer games. In 
1976 his four-year-old company, Atari 
Inc., the maker of Pong and other elec- 
tronic entertainments, was sold to War- 
ner Communications Inc. for $28 mil- 
lion; Bushnell remains chairman of the 
Sunnyvale, Calif. company with a six- 
figure salary 

Bushnell started Atari in 1972. when 
he was 27; the firm was financed by 
Bushnell and a partner with $500. By 
the end of 1973 the company’s sales were 
$11 million; they had reached $36 mil- 
lion by 1975 

The 6-ft. 4-in., 200-lb. tycoon says 
of his success: “Not many people have 
the obscure combination of engineering 
education, knowledge of video synthes- 
es, and a background of work in an 
amusement park. I do. Add to that 
courses in economics at college and a 
sense of how the financial system 
works, and you get success.” In his 
case, that has meant a 1|5-acre estate 
atop San Francisco Bay, a 41-ft. sail- 
boat named, of course, Pong, a Lake 
Tahoe ski cabin and a Mercedes 
450 SL. A former Mormon who has 
been divorced since 1973, Bushnell ad- 
mits to “liking girls.” Says he: “I find 
I have phone numbers in a lot of cit- 
ies.” King Pong hopes ultimately to 
work for the Government in such ar- 
eas as energy and law 

Superstripper. Then there is the 
saga of Frank Burford, who as recent- 
ly as 1973 was making $19,000 a year 
In 1976 his income was more than $4 
million. He became a superstripper—of 
coal. A former Emory University law 
professor, Burford returned home to 
West Virginia in 1967 to liquidate his 
ailing father’s highway-construction 
business. Instead, he and a cousin revved 
up the company, branched into truck- 
ing and started hauling coal. The part- 
ners took over a money-losing coal com- 
pany and started acquiring leases on 
vast carboniferous acreage. When coal 
prices soared in the wake of the 1973 
Arab oil embargo. Burford struck it 
rich. He struck it even richer last fall 
by selling his biggest holdings for $10 
million, retaining royalty rights that 
could net him and his partner another 
$10 million. The sad thing, says Bur- 
ford, is that “nobody else can do what 
I did. The regulatory facts of life have 
made it impossible.” To get a strip-min- 
ing permit in 1972, for example, cost 
only $5,000 or so; today it takes $50,000 
and up 

Burford, now 47, still lives with his 
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wife Fern in a subdivision house in 
Elkins, W. Va., but is planning a six- 
bedroom chalet at Snowshoe, a big new 
ski resort near by. He owns that too 

Street Smart. Spotting stock market 
trends takes a special kind of clairvoy- 
ance. Mare Howard is, at 36, one of the 
most successful investors on Wall Street 
Though the past three years have been 
lean and mean for many on the Street, 
Howard in that ume has taken home 
millions. His secret: “I'm concerned 
more’ with the market's perception of a 
stock than with the reality of the stock it- 
self, 1 can’t afford to buy a stock today 
because I think it’s going to have great 
earnings in 1982. I buy on the basis of 
what other people are going to think of 
that stock in six months.” 

Howard runs a private investment 
portfolio—known as “a hedge fund”— 





NOLAN BUSHNELL PLAYING GAMES 
Making it from noodle to boodle. 


that has earned more than 1,000°% on 
its original investment in 1969. His 
firm’s current assets: $20 million plus 
Anyone who gave Howard $10,000 to in- 
vest then would have upwards of $100, 
000 today. But then, who would have 
trusted Mare Howard to handle a $2 bet? 
A college dropout who had held 25 dif- 
ferent jobs between 1962 and 1969. he 
started Howard Associates on begged 
and borrowed money in a one-bedroom 
apartment in Flatbush. Not until 1973 
did he feel that he could afford a down- 
town office and staff. He is behind his 
desk by 8 o'clock most mornings, bur- 
rowing through 4-ft. piles of research re- 
ports. “I’ve been out for lunch once in 
the last five years,” he laments 

Since he made his Mare, Howard 
has made two significant changes in his 
life-style. “The first one is that I can 
walk into the office looking like this.” 
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Now there's a trimmer, 
sportier LTD that offers luxury 
and comfort at a trimmer price. 
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‘There’s more to choosing 
a low-tar cigarette 
than just picking a number. 
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Any low-tar cigarette will give you a low-tar number. . 
But there's something else that you should consider. We 
= . | call it “filter feedback” 

As you smoke, tar builds up on the 
Tiereeasc | tip of your cigarette filter. That's “filter 
feedback’ Ordinary flush-tipped filters put that tar build- 
up flat against your lips. 

And that’s where low-tar Parliament has the ad- 
vantage. Parliaments filter is recessed to keep tar buildup 
from touching your lips. So there’s no “filter feedback” 
















Kings: 10 mg:"tar;* 0.8 mg. nicotine— 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
100’s: 12 mg:"tar;’ 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Many a road to megabucks is paved 
with performance clauses, franchising 
agreements, copyrights, dramatic rights 
first serial rights and other fine-print 
potholes. Thus prudent travelers have 
for years sought the guidance of an 
agent. Today the fast-talking cigar 
chomper of popular cliché has been re- 
placed by a more sophisticated pathfind- 
er, a Sherpa of the subclause who is a 
combination salesman, packager, legal 
scholar, investment counselor and spir- 
itual adviser. The archetype is, of course 
the legendary Irving (“Swifty”) Lazar. 
still going strong al age 70, whose cli- 
ents have ranged from Truman Capote 
to ex-President Richard Nixon 

A trio of the most successful agents 
and full-service alchemists following the 
trail Swifty blazed 

MARVIN JOSEPHSON, 50. appears to 
be the antithesis of the popular image 
of an agent, but, unlike many of the mod- 
ern breed who prefer euphemisms for 
their trade, he readily admits he ts one 
Soft-voiced, genial, unhurried and con- 
servalively dapper, he launched Inter- 
national Creative Management in 1955 
with $100 in capital and two clients 
Robert Keeshan (Captain Kangaroo) 
and Newscaster Charles Collingwood 
Since then, Josephson has built I.C.M 
into a $30 million-a-year multinational 
company, embracing agents, a concert- 
booking bureau and a TV station. His 
2.250 clients include Actor Laurence 
Olivier, Playwright Tennessee Williams 
Musician Isaac Stern and Dancer Mi- 
khail Baryshnikov. Josephson’s empire 
has grown so vast that he now spends 
most of his time delegating and super- 
vising. although he stitches together im- 
mensely complicated deals (current pro- 
ject: a sequel to Gone With the Wind) 

His astuteness is with procedure, and 
he has an accounting machine in his 
head,” says Producer Robert Evans. A 
few clients still receive personal treat- 
ment, including Steve McQueen, who 
had left Creative Management Associ- 
ates before it was acquired by LC.M. Jo- 
sephson lured him to 1.C.M.. suggesting 
the possibility of his playing a latter-day 
Rhett Butler. Though Josephson is of- 
ten seen watering his clients at the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel Polo Lounge. he shuns 
Hollywood glitter and lives quietly in a 
Manhattan penthouse with his second 
wife. He strenuously avoids personal 
publicity, preferring to maintain the 
1.C.M. image of dignity and profession 
alism. Says longtime client Harry Rea 
soner of ABC: “He's concerned about 
your progress, but he knows when to tell 
you to shut up.” 

SUE MENGERS, 39, is vice president 
and resident Hollywood flesh peddler 
for LC.M., but she might as well work 
for Ma Bell. In her Beverly Hills pa- 
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lazzo, the silken-haired, avocado-shaped 
agent has 14 phones and a WATS line 
on which she curses and cajoles (in her 
soft little-girl voice) at least 80 people a 
day. After her 1973 marriage to Screen 
writer Jean-Claude Tramont, Mengers 
reports, she spent most of their honey- 
moon in telephone booths on various 
Greek islands. “I'm a hustler.” she ad 
mits, but she does not like to be called a 
‘packager.’ She considers herself in 
stead a “liaison between the motion pic- 
ture community and the artist.” Men- 
gers’ well-pruned roster of artists 
includes Candice Bergen, Peter Bogda 
novich, Gene Hackman, Ali MacGraw 
Ryan O'Neal, Burt Reynolds and Bar- 
bra Streisand, whose Mengers-arranged 
role in A Star Is Born \ast year earned 
the Brillo-headed diva about $10 mil- 
lion, minus the agency's 10°. (The story 
goes that when a frightened Streisand 
wanted to leave Hollywood after the 
murder of Sharon Tate, Mengers calmed 
her down. Stars were not being mur 
dered, Mengers reassured her, only “fea- 
tured players.) Mengers slyly arranged 
for Director Mike Nichols to “discover 
Client Ann-Margret by inviting them 
both to one of her frequent dinner par- 
lies. “If a person comes to my house for 
dinner, he has to return my call the next 
day,” she says. A former $135-a-week 
secretary for the William Morris Agen- 
cy in New York, Mengers now makes 
more than $300,000 a year, wields a 
$40,000 expense account, and has just 
about everything else she wants. Except 
George C. Scott as a client, and a body 
like Candice Bergen’s 

MARK McCORMACK, 46. has a spe 
cial gif 
the playing field, for which he takes a 
hefty 15% to 40% of his client's earn- 
ings. His Cleveland-based International 
Management Group represents 250 golf. 
ers (Jack Nicklaus, Gary Player), ten- 
nis stars (Rod Laver. Bjorn Borg) and 
ABOVE RIGHT: MARVIN JOSEPHSON 


RIGHT: WOODY ALLEN & SUE MENGERS 
BELOW: MARK MCCORMACK 


he turns muscle into gold off 


other athletes, has some 300 employees 
and last year grossed $35 million. Ar 
nold Palmer, one of McCormack’s first 
clients and closest friends, now earns 
about $350,000 a year, only some 5‘ of 
it from golfing. McCormack can even 
make financial champions out of novices 

like Laura Baugh. a photogenic am- 
ateur golfer whom he sent off to Japan 
at age 17; thal year she won no match- 
es but earned nearly $100,000 from en 
dorsements, product tie-ins and televi 
sion appearances. Sull, he is not a man 
of infinite patience and readily shucks 
clients who are uncooperative or past 
their prime. A former college golfer 
turned lawyer and the father of three 
McCormack, almost singlehanded., per- 
suaded the networks to televise profes- 
sional tennis by lining up sponsors him- 
self, and he is the promotional genius 
behind such TV sweat derbies as Ce- 
lebrity Superstars and the N.F.L. Arm- 
Wrestling Championship—all of which 
are well-stocked with ILM.G. clients 


‘Tm not an agent,” says McCormack 
‘T'm an engineer of careers.” 
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degrees in law, business administration 
and economics. But Uncle Al, the Kid- 
dies’ Pal, as he thinks of himself, is not 
just living out a childhood fantasy. The 
owner of Oakland's U.S. Chewing Gum 
Manufacturing Co. since 1974, he pumps 
gum like Fuller pumped brushes. “We'll 
do about $6 million this year,” he says 
happily. “About 1.5 billion gumballs 

Early in 1976 Uncle Al became a mil- 
lionaire. He has jawbreaking novelties 
such as a nonmelting ice cream cone in 
28 flavors. the solid-chicle Pterodacty! 
Ege ("You sit on it for 800 days non- 
stop”), Purple Poppers, Puckeroos, Pow- 
ies and, most recently, Fu Man Chews. 
which are chewable Chinese checkers 
Bachelor Silverstone “My life 


Says. 





FRANK BURFORD TESTING HIS SLOPES 
From red ink to black gold. 


hasn't changed very much, but I'm en- 
joying it more all the time. 
Vietnamization. Rick Byers, 28, is 
a supersalesman who stumbled into real 
estate. He makes it all sound simple 
All there is to real estate is running 
your mouth a bit, knocking on doors and 
asking people if they want to sell their 
house. I could take any wino off Fifth 
and Main and make him a millionaire 
salesman.” By running, knocking, ask- 
ing and recruiting, Byers has acquired 
more than $5 million worth of property 
in Southern California's Orange County 
which boasts some of the nation’s high- 
est-priced real estate 
A Viet Nam veteran who employs 
30 Vietvets as salesmen, Byers in the 
past four years has sold more houses 
than any other real estate agent in the 
county. A bachelor, he inhabits some 
fancy real estate of his own in Newport 
Beach and several days a month jets off 
lo wherever sun or snow may beckon 
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Byers secret has been to specialize in 
selling fellow veterans relatively inex- 
pensive homes with VA-guaranteed 
loans. Says he 
100 houses a month in the $60,000-and- 
below market. We make money on vol- 
ume. not high-priced individual units 
We're kind of like McDonald's.” 


And how are the newly rich different 

from their previous selves, from their 

visions of opulence. from their once and 
future friends? Nota great deal 

Despite her $1 million-a-year con- 
tract with ABC-TV. Barbara Walters still 
lives in the midtown Manhattan apart- 
ment that she has occupied for 15 years 
You'd think she'd buy a house in the 
country,” says one close friend. “But no, 
she barely has time for weekends 

Or consider Henry Kissinger. Un- 
derstandably, Citizen K’s_ style has 
changed perceptibly from that of the 
shuttle diplomat. To be sure. he jets by 
choice these days to Mexico rather than 
the Middle East, and has trimmed the 
embonpoint. Nonetheless, says an old 
Washington pal. “Henry’s still doing the 
same things—it’s Just that he’s paying 
for most of them now.” 

He can afford to: Author K’s rev- 
enues from his memoirs are expected 
to reach the $5 million mark, to which 
his five-year contract with NBC may add 
another $1.5 million. Indeed, Henry the 
K seems to be holding down half the 
top jobs in the country. He has joined 
Chase Manhattan's board of interna- 
uional consultants, is booked for several 
‘substantially paid” speaking engage- 
ments later this year, and will take a 
one-year appointment as professor of di- 
plomacy at Georgetown University 

For others megamoola can be, lit- 
erally, an embarras de richesse. Novel- 
ist Stephen King. 29. who in three years 
and three books (Carrie, Salem s Lot and 
his latest, The Shining) has deposited $2 
million in says plaintively 
Somebody ought to give a correspon- 
dence course on what to do with sud- 
den wealth.” King wants to take tennis 
lessons. but is “afraid of looking nou- 
veau riche 

Other megabuckers have not had 
breathing space to adjust to the reality 
of wealth. Laments Harriet Selwyn, 46, 
who built her California fashion firm 
Fragments into a million-a-year enter- 
prise last year (TIME, Feb. 21): “One 
really needs two lives. One to get to the 
top. The other to enjoy it all.” 

For Farrah Fawcett-Majors, fame 
and fortune at 30 means that she and 
Husband Lee Majors (Six Million Dol- 
lar Man) can hardly poke their heads 
out of their big Bel Air home without 
being mobbed. Says the Texas-born pri- 
ma inter pares star of TV's Charlie's An 
gels: The spontaneity is gone, We used 
to be able to fly to Las Vegas for a night 
Now if we want to go away we have to 
rent a place on a desert island as Mr 
and Mrs. Doe.” Los Angeles Author 
Nicholas Meyer. also 30 and a new mil- 


advances 


‘We sell an average of 


lionaire, finds that his loot has made lit- 
tle difference to his life. Despite the im- 
mense success of his two Sherlock 
Holmesian pastiches, The Seven-Pe 
Cent Solution (he also scripted the film) 
and The West End Horror, Meyer ob- 
serves: “Everyone has this one fantasy 
about success and money. that it will 
solve all his problems. Money will do 
this in the short term: it will pay the 
bills. But it throws the real problems into 
sharp relief. Like, why can’t one sus- 
tain a relationship?” 

The harvest of Roors has yet to make 
Author Alex Haley feel relaxed. Though 
he will garner at least $5 million from 
his book, Haley's comet is sputtering 
He is dead tired. He has been out on 
the lecture circuit or visiting Gambia or 
receiving honorary degrees almost ev- 
ery day of the month. As for his me- 
gabucks, Haley says that so far they have 
enabled him only to get out of debt—a 
feat that might in itself rank as the dif- 
ferentiating factor between the rich and 
the merely upwardly mobile 

Whether or not they are happy, it 
seems almost an axiom that the rapidly 
rich fritter few hours frivolously. They 
mostly abhor Uime-consuming activities 
like heading Kiwanis drives, playing 
golf, drinking ull dawn, and being sick 
in bed. Though they often complain 
about their limited playtime. almost all 
the nouveaux share a drive to accumu- 
late assets beyond any expectation of liq 
uidating the lucre 

In some cases, the compilation of 
cash can only be understood as an in- 
tellectual challenge. Take rich Rich 
Dennis, 28, who is unmarried, lives with 
his parents in a modest Southside Chi- 
cago bungalow and is one of the world’s 
smartest commodity traders. He has 
made close to $10 million. If you want 
to get rich, he advises, “you can’t have 
the usual attitude toward money. If you 
think of every dollar you lose on the 
commodities market as a bucket of coal 
you'll have to shovel some day. then 
you're bound to be a bad trader.” A one- 
time philosophy student at De Paul Uni- 
versity, Dennis has observed: “People in 
my business have a tendency to self-de- 
struct. I think it’s far more important 
to know what Freud thinks about death 
wishes than what Milton Friedman 
thinks about deficit spending 

Few of the rapid self-enrichers seem 
to be motivated by greed. It seems more 
likely that they recognize “money, pur et 
simple,” in Bagehots phrase, as the 
shortest, speediest route to public recog- 
nition, self-esteem and power—or, sim- 
ply. security in a threatening world 

The dominant personality trait is the 
willingness to gamble. Ballerina Asso- 
luta Natalia Makarova, who now makes 
about $300,000 a year from her danc- 
ing, took a great risk in defecting from 
the Kirov Ballet to perform in the alien 
world of Western ballet. But then Na- 
tlasha, 36, has always been supremely 
confident of her talent. Recalling an old 
Russian proverb, she observes: “It is bad 
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The Minolta XL-660 
sound movie camera gives you 
seven more features than the 
similarly priced Kodak. 


Why do we do it? 


If you're like most people, when you think of 
olUy Late B- Muse d(-Mer-Litl-1e- Mm elem allaLaelmeleh aisle k-| 
Kodak" 
So to change your mind, we at Minolta have 
to offer you more camera than you get 
from Kodak for about the same 
amount of money. Which is what 
we've done for you with the 
. very versatile Minolta 
; XL-660 super-8 
sound movie 
That's why camera. 
you get seven 
FYolelit(elar-lmi-t-1teig-t-mcelg 
easier-to-take, more pro- 
fessional-looking movies. And 
fh owe OT aliel¥l-Meteluilelist-lilelsme)mi-y- bo = 
tures you can’t get in a Kodak 
Yoru lalemieh a (-Mer-Uitl-1¢- Maule muri Ccimalely] % 
much you pay. Here they are: Z 
1. Viewing through the lens that's 
taking the picture. With the XL-660, 
you see exactly what the film sees 
all the time. So you're not likely to > 
folU) Me) im el-ie)°)(-¥-Bal-1-le le 8 
2. Close-ups right (~ 
up to the front of the ; 
lens. The XL-660 e 
gives you magnificent 
fo} fok-1-Ea 0] os-ame) Me) 0} [-103 €-) 
assmallasflowersand 4 
coins. Great for interest- 
ing titles—using postcards, 
for instance. 


Look how much 
more you get witha 


3. Professionally smooth power zooms 
from 75mm wide-angle to 45mm telephoto. 
Miat-la-e- Mom Comm mrdelelume-lale(-ma el -lamelal-melelicels) 
iComdele mismo) melel em atelColur-liler-li\a 

4. Automatic fade-in and fade-out of both 
picture and sound. Another feature that con- 
iiglel0] (-1- Colm ede) i-t-s-J(elar-leeleL dire Milled (-1- am Ola) 
the Minolta you just push a button. 

5. Sound recording up to 50 feet away 
without wires between camera and subject 
with the XL-660’s FM wireless mike kit: 

6. Recording from a second microphone, 
phonograph, tape recorder or TV directly 
onto your soundtrack. A special attachment 
lets you mix sounds from two sources. 

Z Boom or zoom mikes to capture far-away 
sounds. The XL-660 system has two 
yel-relr-Ieveleigelet-1-muilieige) olalelal-t- sara 
zoom mike* that can be removed 
from the camera and used 
‘aF-lilelal-i(e mmr aValem- Mmelelelit) 
mike* to follow distant 
sounds. 
mols ol-mereliile)(-3(-1\mele late 
vinced, compare the Min- 
olta XL-660 and the simi- 
Ela ola lotto R Colel-La-lle[-me) 
re [-- lm elU mm elalelComel-t- 1-14 
Or write for literature to 
Minolta Corporation, 101 
Williams Drive, Ramsey, 
N.J. 07446. 
* Optional, extra-cost accessory 


®Kodak is a registered trademark of 
the Eastman Kodak Company 





SOMEHOW, SCOTCH 
BOTTLED ELSEWHERE 
ISN'T QUITE THE SAME. 


Contrary to popular belief, many more brands of Scotch 
are bottled in America than in Scotland. They are bulk- 
shipped and bottled here, often using municipal water. 

The makers of Cutty Sark, however, remain adamant 
on the subject of Scottish Scotch. 

To this day, Cutty Sark is distitted, blended, and 


bottled in Scotland, using the water of Loch Katrine. 
This results in a Scots Whisky of uncommon smoothness 
which is worth every penny you pay for it. 

To distinguish genuine Scots Whisky from the rest, 
you need look vo further than the very top of the label 
on a bottle of Cutty Sark. 

It spells out exactly what you're getting right there 
in black and yellow. 


and Bottled in § 
Dist British Government Super and 
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soldier who does not 
general.” 

Avers Real Estate Tycoon Byers: “I 
could lose my millions tomorrow and I 
wouldn't care, because I could make it 
all back in six months. I do just what fail- 
ures are afraid to do.” Coal King Bur- 
ford puts the probability theory anoth- 
er way: “Failure does not count. If you 
accept this, you'll be successful. I's what 


expect to be 


I call the Ty Cobb theory of success. In 
the same year that Cobb set the record 
for the number of bases stolen, he also 
had a lot of failures. There were ten or 
twelve men who had better percentages 
of success. What causes most people to 
fail is that after one failure they just stop 
trying.” 

Kipling, Samuel Smiles, Horatio Al- 
ger, Dr. Pangloss, J. Paul Getty, John 





D. Rockefeller, the Carnegies (Andrew 
and Dale) and countless other evange- 
lists of true grit have all in their time pro- 
moted the same if-at-first-you-don't- 
succeed philosophy for nearly a century. 
From the evidence, there was probably 
never a time or place in which their les- 
sons were more applicable or more rich- 
ly rewarded than they are in the US. 
today. Heigh ho! 


The Big Puzzle: Who Makes What and Why 


Why on earth should Muhammad Ali get $5 million for 
one night’s performance when college professors average 
only $24,400 a year? Or why should a Johnny Carson be 
paid a fortune ($3 million-plus a year) while only peanuts, 
comparatively, go to the workers who happen to keep the 
TV industry operating? Such questions from typical Amer- 
icans are familiar. The tone is usually perplexed and often 
indignant. And no wonder: the pattern of personal income 
in the US. is riddled with wide and often bewildering 
disparities. . 

These become joltingly 
clear in any random sam- 
pling of typical wages and 
salaries across the country 
(see box next page). They are 
likely to turn up in any pay- 
roll. Persisting differences in 
wage scales can be cata- 
logued by race, by sex, by 
age; striking gaps from re- 
gion to region are common- 
place. It is not hard to un- 
derstand varying pay for 
different occupations, but 
within each trade and pro- 
fession occur radical differ- 
ences in earnings that baffle 
even scholarly experts. More- 
over, beyond and above all 
such helter-skelter inequali- 
ties, the nation’s overall dis- 
tribution of income, it seems 
to many economists, is con- 
spicuously out of whack. 

Today's income distribu- 
tion, though lopsided, is not 
substantially different from 
what it was at the turn of 
the century. Every class of 
Americans is generally better 
off, but the actual apportion- 
ing of the bigger pie has 
changed little. Today slightly smaller slices go to the bot- 
tom and top fifths of the population, while those in the mid- 
dle get a slightly larger portion. This means, by the latest 
complete Census Bureau survey of the nation’s 56.2 million 
families. that in 1975 the best-paid fifth (earning $20,487 
and up) received 43.4% of all income, while the lowest fifth 
(earning less than $5,018) got 4.3% of the total 

Such is the Big Picture. The main criticism of it is a fa- 
miliar old blues song: the system favors the well-off and 
rich while leaving the poor irremediably poor. Arthur Okun. 
a member of the TIME Board of Economists, considers the 
distribution of income and wealth, with its bias against the 
poor, “invidious and inhumane.” Economist Robert Heil- 
broner of New York City’s New School for Social Research 
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“Let's face it, Tom. A society that’s paying its Frank Sinatras and 
Johnny Carsons more than its yous and mes is out of whack.” 


protests for the same reason, but also thinks inequalities in 
the system are so sharp, glaring and pervasive that it is a 
“perennial puzzle” that a democratic society puts up with it. 

It is not puzzling that Americans accept inequality as 
such. Capitalism, after all, requires a hierarchy of unequal 
rewards as an essential source of the incentives that keep 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand”—and the economic apparatus 
—working. Although the nation preaches the ideal of equal 
opportunity and increasingly tries to practice it, inequality 
of achievement and reward is embedded in the American 
scheme and seldom ques- 
tioned by the public. Says 
Economics Professor Robert 
J. Lampman of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: “Ameri- 
cans don’t really seek any 
particular degree of income 
equality.” And the public, 
Lampman adds, is not so 
much interested in the Big 
Picture as in “particular 
differences.” 

The most spectacular of 
these, when viewed person- 
ally and from below, can in- 
spire wonderment and envy 
Who could not feel under- 
paid when contemplating the 
$1.662 million that Harry J 
Gray made last year as chief 
executive of United Technol- 
ogies? In the face of such 
sums, ordinary Americans 
may ward off envy by re- 
membering that they are also 
rewarded with “psychic in- 
come” (community regard, 
the feeling of being useful) 
Yet given the news that Mar- 
lon Brando is getting $2.25 
million for 12 days of play- 
acting—well, which of the 
vast hand-to-mouth crowd will not wonder whether psychic 
income is really preferable to a tax problem? 

Many Americans are displeased by what certain dis- 
parities seem to disclose about social values. To these, prev- 
alent pay differentials, taken as an index of the social soul, 
seem to prove, for example, that the nation cherishes pro- 
fessional teachers far less than professional athletes. Or. 
more broadly, that society generally values members who 
do its most serious work not nearly as much as the actors. 
clowns and jocks whose task is merely to distract and amuse 
But this handy method of social soul searching is not re- 
liable. Far more directly, income differences reflect the op- 
erations of the marketplace. 

The pattern actually takes its shape out of several mar- 
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ESSAY 


A Random Sample of Pay 


Herewith a random sampling of salaries or other earnings 
received during 1976 (not including bonuses and other special 
compensation) 


$500,000 
$453,000 
$325,000 
$147,200 
$115,000 
$100,000 
$80,000 
$70,000 
$60,000 
$57,500 
$43,550 
$33,800 
$30,000 
$30,000 
$24,800 
$19,500 
$16,350 
$14,860 
$14,750 
$13,500 
$12,000 
$10,500 
$9,980 
$6,720 
$2.500 


Trial lawyer; Washington, D.C 
Chairman, Dow Chemical Co 

Basketball star; New York City 

Publisher, Boston Globe 

Senior vice president, Anheuser-Busch, Inc 
Disc jockey; Detroit 

Flight captain, Boeing 747 
Anesthesiologist: New York City 

Charter fishing-boat skipper; Miami 

U.S. Senator 

President, United Auto Workers 

Civilian astronaut 

Long-haul truck driver 

History professor, University of Virginia 
Violinist, Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Junior high school teacher; Evanston, Ill 
Garbage collector; New York City 
Assembly-line worker, General Motors 
Assistant professor, Yale University 

Bus driver; Atlanta 

Brick mason: Charlottesville, Va 

Minister, United Church of Christ; Chicago 
Textile weaver; Roanoke Rapids, N.C 
Sewing-machine operator; New York City 
Bartender: Seattle 
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ketplaces because, in reality, the nations’ wages, salaries 
and other rewards are established not by one system but an 
arrangement of several. There are different systems for busi- 
ness and industry. for independent professions, for gov- 
ernment, for show biz. Each system expresses different val- 
ues and sets rewards by different standards. 

Consider, say, the big gap between the pay of Jimmy 
Carter, the Chief Executive of the U.S. ($200,000 plus hous- 
ing), and Thomas Aquinas Murphy, the chief executive of 
General Motors ($950,000 including bonus and stock op- 
uons). Does it mean that society feels that what is good 
enough for the nation is not nearly good enough for GM? 
Hardly. The disparity can be tracked not to some hidden 
spectrum of social values but to two distinct systems of com- 
pensation. In business, pay levels are established by clear 
criteria toward the equally clear purpose of increasing pro- 
duction and profit; by and large. the system rewards most 
those most crucial to fulfilling that purpose. On the other 
hand, in government, which serves perennially disputed pur- 
poses—with results beyond measure—the salary scale re- 
flects nothing more precise than the politicians’ best guess 
at the maximum the public will tolerate 


he system embracing professionals (independent doctors, 
lawyers, dentists, engineers) is something else again. Their 
earnings, though broadly determined by the general market- 
place, are also subject to the influences of an intimate psy- 
chological marketplace, one in which intangibles of repute 
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and character are bought and sold along with knowledge and 
service. Some professionals also manipulate their market by 
limiting their own numbers—in the way that physicians do 
through their control of professional education and licensing 

No system seems as bizarre as that of show biz. Sums 
paid the big stars appear surreal when compared with other 
salaries. But the trouble is, such comparisons are specious 
For in reimbursing a star, whether of stage, screen or playing 
field, the entertainment industry is not really paying an em- 
ployee so much as making a capital appropriation. It is not 
by chance that in show biz a popular figure is called a hot 
“property.” The star actually is the product to be sold. That 
the price of such properties has soared is not surprising in a 
personality-craving society in which the big stars fulfill a pub- 
lic symbolic role once reserved to royalty. The cost of of- 
fering the star to the public can be fairly compared only with 
sums spent by a manufacturer for the development of new 
merchandise for sale 

Each system is marked by its own peculiar inequalities 
Those associated with race, sex and age can be counted sim- 
ply as signs of persisting discrimination. Most regional dif- 
ferences are hangovers from historical divergencies in region- 
al economies. Some disparities, however, simply defy 
rationalization. M.I.T. Economist Lester Thurow in his book 
Generating Inequality points to extreme variations in income 
among auto mechanics of roughly equal training and age 
—along with similarly extreme variations in the earnings of 
comparable physicians. Why such differences? Nobody has 
figured it out. 

The biggest executive salaries, say compensation experts, 
tend to go to business leaders who, in addition to being cru- 
cial to the turning of profit, also demonstrate the capacity to 
take risks (this even though students of corporate gamesman- 
ship say that those at the top often survive by not risking too 
much along the climb). Certainly the biggest blue-collar pay 
goes to workers who have most effectively improved their com- 
petitive position by organization—and recently blue collars 
have won ascendancy over poorly organized white collars in 
average salary. In all systems, the factor of supply and de- 
mand is at work as an influence if not an iron law—even in 
show biz. The great majority of performers earn meager sums, 
primarily because of the excessive supply of aspirants, For 
them, as Economics Professor Clair Vickery of the Univer- 
sity of California's Institute of Industrial Relations in Berke- 
ley puts it, a performing job is like “buying a ticket in a 
lottery.” It mainly feeds the dream of that legendary Big Break 
that could bring them the juicy tax problems ofa star 


hp the end, a certain dream underlies the whole scheme of 
compensation. Its helter-skelter character, after all, is an 
expression of one overriding national value: the libertarian 
ideal. It is the intentional absence of central control that 
produces the unevenness of the final result. The very elas- 
ticity that Americans seem to value most produces the dis- 
parities that most annoy them: it is at the root of the social 
and economic mobility that is the very essence of the Amer- 
ican scheme 

There will continue to be amazement at glaring in- 
equalities, and of course there should be indignation over 
the plight of the millions of Americans who are either un- 
employed or existing in poverty. But even if the situation of 
these worst-off is ameliorated, as it should be, it is likely 
that the whole system of who makes what and why in Amer- 
ica will always seem a puzzle Frank Trippett 
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WILD GIFTS FOR DAD 


Give him the Big One on his Big Day: the great Wild Turkey in the new sculptured Half Gallon* 
Whether you choose 101-proof Wild Turkey or 86.8-proof, you're giving him the gift that'll make his Big Day even bigger. 


Available where lega 














BELLA WEIGHING IN FOR THE PRIMARY 


The unsinkable Bella Abzug tossed 
one of her outsize hats into yet another 
political ring last week. It was some cha 
peau: a black straw garden-party num- 
ber. Likewise, it was some ring: the race 
for the Democratic nomination for may 
or of New York City. No one was ex 
actly surprised at Bella’s decision. The 
onetime Congresswoman, loser to Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihan for a Democratic 
nomination in last year’s U.S, Senate 
race, had been announcing her an 
nouncement for weeks. Still, when she 
decided to make the toss official, Bella 
56, announced again, with characteristic 
vigor. “I’m rarin’ to go,” she declared 
to supporters at her kickoff rally. “I'm 
good from top to bottom and every oth 
er part in between.” Most Gotham 
handicappers are willing to believe her 
Bella is rated a strong primary threat to 
Mayor Abraham Beame. 








Onetime Georgia Governor Lester 
Maddox no longer sells fried chicken 


now he dishes out country ham. That 
about sums up the hokey singing-and 
comedy act that Maddox, 61, tried out 
on patrons of Mr. P’s Supper Club in 
Sanford, Fla. The man who in 1964 
waved a pistol at blacks who tried to de 
segregate his Atlanta restaurant told a 
few corny jokes, played the harmonica 
and belted out Casey Jones and Dixie 
in a gravelly baritone. The crowd loved 
it. One reason, perhaps, was that Mad- 
dox’s fellow songster and guitar accom 
panist was Bobby Lee Fears, a black ex- 
convict 
busboy and dishwasher for 
Maddox until his boss's res 
taurant went under. The 
duo’s first big-time booking 
will be an appearance on 
NBC S$ Laugh-In 
specials, scheduled to begin 
late this year. Says Maddox 
of the act 
ple knowing each other and 
working toward the same 
goal 


Fears worked as a 
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It's just two peo 


” 
Six beautiful women 
Humphrey Bogart’s hat and 
Neil Simon's jokes.” crowed 
squint-eyed Actor Peter 
Falk, he of the unspeakable 
raincoat (Columbo) Im 
not saying it’s heaven. But 
it’s at least across the hall 
In this case, near-Valhalla 
is the forthcoming Bogart 
spoof, Cheap Detective, set 
in 1940s San 


Francisco 











LESTER & BOBBY LEE HAMMING IT UP 


From hate ‘em to hokum, 





Written by Simon, it stars Falk along 
with Louise Fletcher, Ann-Margret, Mar- 
sha Mason, Eileen Brennan, Stockard 
Channing and Madeline Kahn. A natty 
Falk makes time with all six ladies while 
stumbling up against the Gestapo on a 
hunt for precious gems that look like 
a kind of Maltese omelet 
7 

Margaret Trudeauv was ready: ABC- 
r'¥V was willing. So the aspiring photo- 
journalist, newly separated from Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, is 
scheduled to appear this Wednesday on 
the network's Good Morning, America 
show to display her camerawork. Mar 
garet is casting about for employment in 
Manhattan: her Good Morning appear 
ance will be a one-time affair—at least 
for the time being. To hire her regularly 
ABC would have to prove that Margaret's 
talents are unique and that she is not 
taking a job from an American 

s 

U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
has long since demonstrated his readi 
ness to rush in where even Presidents 
have learned to fear to tread. Despite 
Jimmy Carter's experience with Playboy 
Young is right out there in an interview 
in the magazine's forthcoming issue 
and, difficult as it might seem, he tops his 
other larynx-at-large exercises in diplo 
macy. Of Uganda's Big Daddy Amin, he 
says: “I want him to disappear from the 
face of the earth he is pulling upa 14- 
story building on the vacant lot behind 
the U.S. mission to the | 
twelve stories high 


birds’ eggs 


N. Ours is only 
I can just see him 
coming over here and, you know, pissing 
on the American embassy.” Last week 
Young did do some repair 
work. Accepting an honorary degree in 
New York City, he said he had come to 
‘normalize relations with Queens”’—a 
city borough that not long ago he called 


however 


racist 


FALK & FRIENDS BREAKING OLD GROUND 


WHEN YOU'RE NOT IN A RUSH 
TO CATCH UP 
Lod ve Bed! THE TIME TO 


made it a habit to try and introduce incredibly 
refined high fidelity components long before 
Our competition. 

Last year, for example, we brought out 
the interesting little item shown above. The 
Pioneer SX1250. The world’s first truly high 
powered receiver. With the unique ability to 
crank out 160 watts per channel? 

Naturally, the SX1250 caused quite a 
stir. And it caused our competition to hastily 
introduce a bevy of their own high powered 
receivers. But unlike the others, the SX1250 
wasnt thrown together in a hurry. And the 
time and care that went into it can both be 
seen and heard. 

Inside, for example, you'll find that we 
took the time to shield every critical section 
from electrical interference. So things like 
your neighbor's CB broadcasting wont 
interfere with your listening. 

Our pre-amp circuit was designed with 
the unheard of phono overload level of 500 
milivolts. Which means that the loudest, most 





distorted. 

And where most high powered receivers 
come with a three, or four gang variable 
capacitor for FM tuning, the $X1250 features 
a five gang zinc plated variable capacitor 
that cleans up FM reception much better. And 
helps to pull in stations that some three or 
four gang capacitors can't even touch. 

Obviously, as a quick glance at all the 
buttons and dials above will tell you, these 
are only a few of the refinements that went 
into the $X1250. 

But the important point is that no matter 
which Pioneer receiver you buy, you can be 
guaranteed that it got the same amount of time 
and energy that went into building the $SX1250. 

That's what's made our high fidelity 
receivers number one today with people who 
care about music. 

After all, when you take the time to build 
things right, people ORIG SNe Compoomts 


tend to hear about it. 
WE BRING frees 


160 watts per channel minimum RMS continuous power output at 8 ohms, from 20 to 
20,000 Hz, with no more than 0.1% total harmonic distortion. 
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Hydrated alumina, ground fine as 
talcum, helps your toothpaste 
clean better. It also reacts to form 
aluminum chlorhydrate, a drying 
agent in antiperspirants and foot 
medications. And it carries the 
coloring agent that provides the 
attractive marbling effect in 
plastic lavatory tops. 

Alcoa's calcined alumina 
increases the strength of china- 


ware and other ceramics. It’s also 
the major ingredient in spark 
plug insulators. Rare gallium 
metal, which is extracted during 
Alcoa’s alumina processing, is 
crystallized with other chemicals 
for use in the light emitting diode 
digital displays on electronic cal- 
culators and watches. 

Today, Alcoa® chemicals are 
being used in many consumer 


Today, 


products and industrial applica- 
tions to improve safety, quality 

and convenience. If you’d like 

more information about Alcoa, 
write to us at 403-F Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219. 


ALCOA 


Alcoa chemicals 
can brighten your teeth, 
strengthen your china, 
or tell you the square root 
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tomorrow. 


Born. To Diana Rigg. 38, auburn- 
haired Shakespearean actress best 
known as the karate-chopping counter- 
spy in TV's The Avengers, and Archie 
Stirling. 35, a businessman and her com- 
panion for a year: their first child, a girl; 
in London 

. 

Died. Paul Desmond, 52. jazz mu- 
sician whose lyrical, willy alto saxo- 
phone counterpointed Dave Brubeck’s 
assertive piano in Brubeck’s quartet for 
17 years: of lung cancer: in Manhattan 
Desmond composed few pieces for the 
group. but his Take Five, inspired by the 
sound of a Nevada slot machine, was 
the first instrumental jazz number to sell 
over a million copies 

o 

Died. Goddard Lieberson, 66, a mu- 
sician who became the immensely suc- 
cessful president of Columbia Records: 
of cancer; in Manhattan. English-born, 
Lieberson started out to be a composer, 
but instead went to work for Columbia 
in 1939, quickly gaining a reputation as 
a trend spotter and a man who could 
work with musicians. He was an early 
promoter of the LP and of original cast 
albums of shows like South Pacific and 
My Fair Lady; he had talked CBS into 
backing Lady. In developing the Colum- 
bia Masterworks series of classical 
music, he included contemporary com- 
posers: Prokofiev. Schénberg. Bartok 

and Lieberson 
=m 

Died. Ben Grauer, 68, NBC's elo- 
quent radio announcer, TV reporter and 
moderator; of a heart attack: in Man- 
hattan. During his 43 years on the air. 
Grauer covered countless disasters and 
triumphs. He preferred radio to TV be- 
cause “you decided the mental picture 
the audience was going to get, and you 
could give your own emphasis and play 
downs. 

s 

Died. Roberto Rossellini, 71, Ital- 
ian film director who introduced neo- 
realistic films during the post-World 
War II period: of an apparent heart at- 
tack after returning from the Cannes 
Film Festival; in Rome. Rossellini made 
his reputation with Open City, a film 
clandestinely made in Italy in 1944, and 
followed this success with Paisan, Ger- 
many, Year Zero and dozens of other 
films and TV movies. His enduring com- 
panion was Actress Anna Magnani, who 
is buried in his family mausoleum, but 
he also had a highly publicized affair 
with Ingrid Bergman. Finally married 
in 1950. they parted in 1957 

. 

Died. Bruce Bliven, 87, author and 
influential editor of the New Republic 
(1930-55). which he made a showcase 
for liberal thinkers and humanists; af- 
ter suffering a broken hip in a fall: in 
Palo Alto, Calif 
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STREEP & LLOYD IN HAPPY END 





HE THEA 


Salvation in a Gin Mill 


HAPPY END 
Book and Lyrics by BERTOLT BRECHT 
Music by KURT WEILL 


Bertolt Brecht sought refuge in the 
US. in 1941 and went to Hollywood “to 
join the market where lies are bought 
Happy End, a musical written in 1929. 
resembles nothing so much as an old- 
time, screwball gangster movie. A rol- 
licking revival staged recently at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music has now 
been admirably transferred to Broad- 
way’s Martin Beck Theater 

The setting is purportedly Chicago 
though all of Brecht’s locales are exer- 
cises in exotic fantasy. The action is cen- 
tered in Bill Cracker’s gin mill. Bill 
(Christopher Lloyd) is very tough but 
no match for the Lady in Gray, oth- 
erwise known as “the Fly” (Grayson 
Hall). She masterminds a gang of bank- 
robbing thugs with monikers like “the 
Reverend” (John A. Coe). “the Profes- 
sor” (Robert Weil) and “Mammy” (Ben 
jamin Rayson). They are all kept in line 
by Dr. Nakamura (Tony Azito), a Fu 
Manchu look-alike who speaks only in 
sibilants. Enter a Salvation Army lass- 
ie. “Hallelujah Lil” (Meryl Streep). who 
falls for Bill. After that. romance vies 
with comic havoc 

No Agitprop. The players invest 
the slapdash plot with wit and perfect 
timing. Wheeling on crutches necess! 
tated by a recent stage fall, Lloyd’s Bill 
has a saturnine piratical mien worthy 
of Long John Silver. Though slightly 
reedy of voice. Meryl Streep renders the 
Brecht lines with tmpeccable intelli- 
gence. The marvel of the evening is the 
Kurt Weill score. arguably superior to 
that of The Threepenny Opera 

Not only were the famous Bilbao 




















Said a lovely young bride 

to her groom, 

Dear, you do understand, 

] assume, 

That despite our affection 
My PEOPLE collection 
Must remain on my 

side of the room.” 








Pick up your week. 
Pick up a copy today. 
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MONEY maaazine, that is. Be- 
cause MONEY is the monthly 
magazine from the publishers 
of Time & Fortune that talks fa 
about you. About your home, 

car, job, vacation, insurance, 

invest ments, hobbies, 

leisure time, purchases * 

and luxuries. About how you can live better— 
right now—for less. 

Every month, MONEY offers helpful sug- 
gestions on everything from making your home 
more luxurious to selecting the best discount 
wines...from choosing a tennis camp to taking 

a do-it-yourself safari for only $30 a day...from building your summer dream. 

house to maximizing your investments 

If you'd like to see how MONEY can help you live better, call 800-621- 

8200 toll-free right now (in Illinois, call 800-972-8302). We'll send you an 

introductory copy of MONEY risk-FREE =. 
If it's not everything we say it is, just write *™ 

“cancel” on your bill and keep your first " 

issue FREE —without obligation. If you 

decide to subscribe, you'll receive 11 

more issues for only $11.95 






..On a do-it-yourself Safari 


a 
... Drinking the best champagne! 








TO ORDER MONEY, CALL 800- 
621-8200 TOLL-FREE! (IN 5 —— ~~ 
ILLINOIS, 800-972-8302) M51158 ... Sheltering your income from the IRS! 












If You Are DISABLED, or 
Work With The DISABLED 
See, Hear, Test. . . The 

Decade Of The Disabled 


*See the newest products, devices and 
techniques 


¢ Hear nationally known medical, professional 
and government experts discuss subjects of 
vital interest. 

eVisit with manufacturers and providers of 
services 

¢Take part in a first time comparative 

shopping experience of products for the 

disabled. 


See The Bionic Arm and Hand 
Work The Talking Calculator For The Blind 
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Tradeshow/Conference 











Of Products And Services 
Completely accessible to all disabled on ans Ge Gs |For The Disabled =m 
* Five minutes from O'Hare International J Send to: Intemational Disabled Expo | 
Airport 32 W. Randolph St i 
Chicago, !!. 60601 


®Only one day drive from the Twin Cities 


St. Louis, Cleveland and i Professional Registration General Registration fT 





Des Moines . 
Next to major interstate highway g Name —____ —— fl 

network Address = Py 
Air-Conditioned Hall g Cty State Zip __ yy 





THE THEATER 


Song and Surabaya Johnny written for 
this musical, but also half a dozen other 
numbers of rare distinction. Weill cre- 
ates a dramatic internal rhetoric by al- 
lernaling abrasive, staccato jazz-tempo 
passages with languorous melodies of 
rich and striking beauty 

One word of joyous warning. In 
Happy End, Brecht has dropped agit- 
prop. The show has no redeeming so- 
cial value save delight T.E. Kalem 


Fire Without Ire 


THE 2ND GREATEST ENTERTAINER IN THE WHOLE 
WIDE WORLD 
Written by DICK SHAWN 


In this one-man show, Dick Shawn 
is a manic human pinwheel spinning off 
a shower of satiric comic sparks that 
shine more often than they scald. One 
feels that Shawn intended it just that 
way. Actors understandably abhor com- 
parisons, but at times Shawn seems al- 
most like a Lenny Bruce without the 
dirty words, and without the smoldering 
self-destructive ire 

Like Bruce, Shawn clearly relishes 
casual irreverence, pungent social com- 
mentary and the hatpin thrust that 
punctures hypocrisy and pomposity 
Unlike Bruce, he has reached middle 
age, where rebel wit is seasoned by rue- 
ful, earned wisdom and the brashness 
of the ego is burnished with the sense of 
common humanity 

While acting the stand-up comic 
Shawn explores the naked vulnerability 
of the comic and the increasingly ar- 
duous task of being funny. He can range 
nimbly, and with surprising freshness 
from Watergate to liberated women to 
the generational gap: “You cannot fool 
the young people any more, not only 
here but all over the world—that’s why 
is difficult to find a good kamikaze pi- 
lot today.” Maybe an apter analogy than 
Bruce is to call Shawn a Will Rogers 
without the lasso T.EK. 


DICK SHAWN IN ENTERTAINER 











































THE MOST ASTOUNDING Walstiline Reducer OF ALL TIME! 


Astro-Trimmer 


iS PRODUCING FANTASTIC ‘TRANSFORMATIONS’ LIKE THESE 
...IN JUST 3 DAYS...WITHOUT DIETING...IN JUST MINUTES A DAY! 











GUARANTEED TO REDUCE YOUR WAISTLINE 
2 TO 4 INCHES IN JUST 3 DAYS-OR LESS 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 





Fred Masters —“No matter what | tried —dieting, exercise —! was never able 
to get rid of the roll of excess inches around my midsection. Then Astro- 

Trimmer came along and reduced my waistline 6 full inches—from 38% to 
A4 32% inches —in just 3 days without dieting. The inches have never come 
A back! This has to be, without a doubt, the world's greatest inch reducer!” 






















Laurie Jensen — “The Astro-Trimmer totally solved my figure problem in just 
3 days. That's all the time it took to reduce my waist over 3% inches—from 28% 
to 24%; my tummy 5 inches — from 33% to 28%. | loved the program, it was fun, it 
was easy —and | didn't have to diet” 


~~ HERE IS HOW IT WORKS 
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Fred wraps the Astro-Belt com Now Fred simply relaxes afew — After tvs brief penod of re" 














pletely around his waistline moments with his Astro-Belt im —tion, Fred removes his Astro | 
- before hooking the Astr lace Mis Astro-Trimener move Hrs warstline 15 already | 

Bands to a convement doorway ments have triggered the " and trimmer Fred tost 

He is then ready to perform one Astro-Belts incredible inch-re © Sonches on ms waistine 

of the pleasant, marvelously ducing effect which goes or the very day—and 6 full 

etfective Astro-Tnmmer move working even as he relaxes nches from hs warstline in just 





ments —just about 10 minute 7 brief ten minute sessions 


























Startling discovery — thousands of users are finding the Astro-Trmmer to be the most 
sensationally effective and the most fun to use slenderizer of all time itis a marvel of ease 
omfort and efficiency — and a pure joy to use The Astro-Trimmer’'s totally unique design 
| consists of a double layered belt a soft nonporous inner thermal liner which wraps com 
pletely around your mid-section producing a marvelous feeling of warmth and support 
and a sturdy outer belt that attaches you to the super duo-stretch Astro-Bands which you 
hook to any convenient doorway These duo-stretch bands enhance your slightest move 

















































| nents and transmit their effect — greatly magnified —directly to the inner thermal liner of d 
the belt to produce an absolutely unequaled inch-reducing effect. In fact. for sheer inch | 
»ss. the Astro-Trimmer is supreme Try it for yourself —at our risk—just slip on the belt 
hook it up, stretch and perform one of the easy-to-do movements in the instruction booklet 
BEFORE and watch the inches roll off Men and women from 17 to 70 are achieving sensational BEFORE 
results from this ultimate inch-reducer Results like these 
Jim Morgan With the Astro-Trmmer | actually reduced. timed and tightened my waist 
ne 5inches—trom 33% to 28 n just 3 days—without dieting. Remarkable results fr 
AFTER loi AFTER 
Chery! Long Unbetievabie! Totally tantastic, yet it really happened —in just 3 days the ig 
Fred Masters Astro-Trimmer trimmed 35inches trom my waist and 6% inches trom my tummy. | just love Laurie Jensen... her Pd 
6" off waistline in my slim, new shape incredible results _» 
just 3 days Anthony Greer — “My waist actually came down 5 full inches in 5 days — from 38 fo 33. My in just 3 days yr 


entire physique looks so much better and | feel so much better that | can't praise this 





ational trimmer enough 


How many excess inches can | lose with the Astro-Trimmer? How nches do you have? Look what Fred anc 
Laurie did in just 3 days Many users lose 2 or more inches from t d 2 or more inches from their abdomens 
the very first day Not everyone vail do this The degree of inch loss will vary with individual body response However 

this matchless body f melts excess inches off the waist, abdomen. hips and thighs with such amazing speed 































that if your waistline isnt 2 4 inct trimmer after usinc yt Astr immer for just 3 de or and it 
you dont lose these inches without aniy 5 to 10 minutes a day. you ma mply return your Zw 
Astro-Timme your money will be refunc ug 
No risk—no obligation— money back guarantee. So-called waist! trimmers and reducers are a 2° 
now being nationally advertised for from $19.95 to $49.95 Yet the sensational new Astro- x 


more effectively than any 
complete money back 
est. the most 


ich trims and slims excess inches far fa 
thing we have ever seen — is being offered for only $9.95 with 
guarantee. If you are not satisfied that the Astro 
effective waist reducer you have ever used. it will not 
f you want a trimmer. 


e ideally proportioned body — right now — send a“ 
{ A < ‘ ° “ae 
lor your Astro-Trimmer today a 


ORDER NOW FOR A SLIMMER, 
TRIMMER WAISTLINE THIS WEEK! 
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TANKS ROLL IN A BRIDGE TOO FAR 





LAURENCE OLIVIER AS THE DUTCH DOCTOR 








LIEUT, GENERAL BOGARDE 


Clumping Around Market Garden 


A BRIDGE TOO FAR 
Directed by RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
Screenplay by WILLIAM GOLDMAN 


Operation Market-Garden was yet 
another in the great tradition of British 
military foul-ups. Like such classics as 
the charge of the Light Brigade and Gal- 
lipoli, it was a bold idea totally bollixed 
up in the execution. This movie version 
of the battle, based on Cornelius Ryan's 
bestselling history. does permit Britain's 
acting fraternity to redeem its generals’ 
follies. Whatever is lively and memo- 
rable in the film, which is not much, is 
provided by the English members of the 
most expensive all-star cast in recent 
memory. Their Yank allies. doubtless 
because they had second-banana roles 
in the original production 33 years ago, 
have dim, brief lives on the screen 

Painful Crawl. The idea behind the 
battle was simple enough: drop 35,000 
British and American paratroopers in 
Holland, behind the German lines in the 
fall of 1944, and ask them to seize and 
hold six bridges leading to Germany 
proper until ground forces could get to 
them, a distance of 64 miles. Together 
the forces could then smash into the 
Ruhr, wipe out what was left of the en- 
emy’s war production, and everybody 
would be home for Christmas 

Just about everything that could go 
wrong did go wrong. The paratroopers’ 
radios were faully, so communication 
with them was impossible; fog in Eng- 
land hampered air-support operations; 
the road over which the ground forces 
were supposed to travel was too narrow, 
slowing their progress to a painful crawl 
Finally, there were more German troops 
in the area than the Allied high com- 
mand expected, partly because they had 
ignored their own intelligence reports 

All of this William Goldman’s script 
lays out with admirable clarity and for 
something like half the film’s running 
time. When events begin to overwhelm 
dramatic logic, Director Attenborough 


loses his design in the smoke and din of 


a huge, confused battle. Then, too, there 
is an attempt to humanize the conflict 
by recounting sundry vignettes of what 
life was like for troops serving below 


MAJOR GENERAL CONNERY 





staff level. By the time James Caan has 
got his wounded captain to hospital and 
Elliott Gould has thrown a temporary 
bridge across a stream in record time 
and Robert Redford has led an amphib 
ious assault. the flow of battle has been 
lost by the moviemakers—an¢ by the 
audience as well 

At that, these worthies can consid 
er themselves lucky: they have at least 
had some running about to accomplish 
Poor Gene Hackman is required to play 
a Polish general as if he were a Polish 
joke, while Ryan O'Neal, as General 
James Gavin, looks as if he is about to in- 
quire, “Tennis, anyone?” like a summer- 
stock juvenile. As a general whose troops 
are surrounded almost the minute they 
hit the drop zone, Sean Connery is suit- 
ably glum. Liv Ullmann and Laurence 
Olivier play long-suffering Dutch locals 
caught up in all this bbom-boom in hum 
ble, long-suffering style 

Despite the fact that the characters 
are based on historical models. they 
come out as standard-issue war-movie 
types. As a result, the film lacks the 
grandeur one sometimes finds in the lit- 
erature of military history, where erro- 
neous command decisions, flowing out 
of the psychological flaws of the gen- 
erals, can take on a near-tragic force. It 
also lacks the common humanity of 
well-made war movies, in which one is 
invited to share the fates of a small unit 
whose interest is survival rather than the 
big historical picture. Aspiring to com 
bine the two forms, A Bridge Too Fa 
achieves distinction in neither 

One is left only with the memory of 
those splendid British players doing 
their eccentric bits: Dirk Bogarde edg 
ing his performance as a commanding 
officer with campy arrogance; Edward 
Fox catching just the right note of awk- 
wardness as another general trying to 
be hail-fellow-well-met with his troops 
Michael Caine as an Irish Guards of 
ficer being at once casual and ostenta- 
tious as he strikes heroic poses to in 
spire his men; Anthony Hopkins being 
stoical about occupying the most ex 
posed position in the battle. That's all 
good stuff, but the rest of the film puts 
one in mind of the legendary English of 
ficer who, upon being asked to describe 
Dunkirk, replied: “My dear chap—the 
noise, the confusion!” Richard Schickel 


Visions in the Rubble 


JACOB THE LIAR 
Directed by FRANK BEYER 
Screenplay by JUREK BECKER 


When people are trapped in a hope 
less situation, is it kind to give them false 
hopes to live on, or is it cruel? This is 
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BRODSKY IN JACOB THE LIAR 
Mythical broadcasts 





the dilemma stumbled into by Jacob, a 
middle-aged Jew ina World War II Pol 
ish ghetto. On an impulse, Jacob claim 
to own a forbidden radio on which he 


has heard that the Russian army wil 


soon be near enough to liberate the ghet 
to. His neighbors, desperate for more 
ews. rally around to cajole, Matter and 
Mect him, forcing him to compound 
his first fabrication endlessly 
Jacob the Liar is a film of contine 


ment at the end of every street. eve 


Hance. every joke German rifle 
muvzzle. Inevitably, the comic absurdity 
f Jacob’s mythical radio turns to trag 
edy. A man is shot down by guards as 
1@ tries lo pass the cheering news to a 


f Jews bound tor a concenu I 





np. Inan allempt tor 

















1 nimse 
confesses his deceptu Th 
down causes his best friend to hang hin 
self. Untruth and truth—both come to 
eem equally false to Jac 
Ma East Germat eitk 
cles ests tha ke J 
nay ' ymmetime { 
yndit young ghetto girl car 
sleey 1 her lover only by ine 
that e lover's roommate id 
/ hen. afler the roommate 
dead. by pretending that he ts sull there 
Jacob (movingly played by Czechosl 
vak Actor Viastimil Brodsk 
choice but to indulge the illusions of his 
adopted niece. who ts entranced wher 
e¢ slips around a corner and mimics 
ad roadcast. complete with an inter 
r 1 Winston Churchill A Te 
yen she and Jacob are deported | 
I I Lys noth I 








The m is a little sel 
ignant. Itc es ls point a 
a burden—which. to Germar CL 
it undoubted cot ly re 





Flowers and plants are for everyone. 
Naturally. 


Make an arrangement with your florist. 


prieve is in his 





niece a fairy tale about a commoner who 


cures a princess's Illness by 





vhat she thinks is a clouc 






sized mass of cotton (an analogy, per- 
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Diplomat 2-door base price 
Diplomat Medallion 2-door (shown) 
base price 
Optional equipment 
Landau vinyl roof 
Wire wheel covers 
Whitewall tires 


Total price of Diplomat Medallion 


“Manufacturer's suggested retail price in- 
cluding options shown above. Taxes, destina- 
tion charges, title, and additional equip- 
ment are extra. 


Optional leather and vinyl interior $208 extra 
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You are confronted by beautifully simple, 
very complete instrumentation. You are surrounded 
by a wealth of fine touches and elegant 
appointments. 

The smooth V8 is standard. As are power 
brakes, power steering, and automatic transmission. 

The Diplomat. By Dodge. 

It’s very new. It’s very seductive. 

It’s available in both standard Diplomat models 
: Prete BerveseM ith elie let Miy(oerliieeBree ane 
kde And it’s ready right now to be bought or leased. 


manageable size and nimble wheelbase. ae Cicdken Chaahere 
Inside, Diplomat’s optional seating fills the your ge er’s. 


air with the heady smell of real leather. . “ 
The seats are very thick. Subtly contoured Diplomat. A 
to fit the body. seductive new car by 

















CINEMA 


haps, to Jacob's trying to cure his neigh- 
bors by bringing them what they think 
is hope). The implication, indeed, is that 
these colorful visions persist amid the 
gray rubble of the ghetto just as the hu- 
man spirit persists amid intolerance and 
oppression. But Jacob the Liar is 
too rigorous to claim any sort of tri- 
umph for that spirit—only that it is 
there Christopher Porterfield 


Package Tour 


CROSS OF IRON 
Directed by SAM PECKINPAH 
Screenplay by JULIUS J. EPSTEIN, 
WALTER KELLEY and JAMES HAMILTON 


Cross of Iron is Sam Peckinpah’s 
venture into one of the movies’ thriving 
subindustries: the big-budget, interna- 
tional-cast package tour of World Wat 
Il. The itinerary is a bit unusual—the 
Eastern Front in 1943, where the Ger- 
man defenses are crumbling before a 
Russian onslaught. But within the Ger- 
man bunkers Peckinpah focuses on 
some old familiar attractions; the mav- 
erick sergeant who hates officers and 
war but is sull a helluva soldier (James 
Coburn), the gutless captain who 
schemes to ride to glory on the bravery 
ofothers (Maximilian Schell), the world- 
ly colonel who copes philosophically 
with futility up and down the ranks 
(James Mason). There is also a side ex- 





Enjoy smoking longer without smoking more. 


Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 120 give you 
extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure 


WAIT TIL I FINISH 
MY SARATOGA 
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BATTLE SCENE IN CROSS OF IRON 
Altraction to carnage. 


cursion to a military hospital with a 
comely nurse (Senta Berger) whose min- 
istrations include hopping into bed with 
her patient 

We have been over this ground 
many times before. Peckinpah. ha- 
ranguing us from the front of the bus 
about the horrors of war. lends a grisly 
authenticity to some of the scenes. but 
he cannot make it all fresh enough to jus- 
tify the long. grueling trip. To the battle- 





And they cost no more than 100%. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





16 mg!"tar;’ 1.0 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec!76 









weary German soldiers, the enemy is not 
so much Russia as the militaristic strain 
in their own national character, sym- 
bolized by Schell’s aristocratic captain 
who dares not face his family until he 
has won the Iron Cross. The script la- 
bors the point with a barrage of melo- 
drama and moralizing. “What will we 
do after we lose the war?” James Ma- 
son asks his cynical. brainy adjutant 
(David Warner). Replies the adjutant 
“Prepare for the next one.” 

Peckinpah does better with the ac- 
on sequences, as befits the director of 
The Wild Bunch. His batues—particu- 
larly one in which the German lines are 
overrun—are convincingly hellish jum- 
bles of shouts. explosions, confusion and 
panic, which he and his film editors cap- 
ture with a combination of tense, jag- 
ged cutting and horrific, slow-motion 
dances of death 

To Peckinpah. however, one good 
slow-motion shot of a soldier getting 
killed deserves another, and another, 
and another. By the time Coburn and 
his men run across a unit of female Rus 
sian sentries—an encounter dripping 
with prurience. multiple killings and a 
castration— Peckinpah is clearly indulg- 
ing himself. Like Coburn’s sergeant, 
who turns down a chance to be inva- 
lided out of service in order to return to 
the front lines, Peckinpah is undone by 
his attraction to the carnage he profess- 
es to loathe C.P. 


_ Saratoga 
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Casting the First Shadow 


NABOKOV: HIS LIFE IN PART 
by ANDREW FIELD 
285 pages. Viking. $15. 


Vladimir Nabokov has lived all his 
adult life as an endangered (and dan- 
gerous) species. Woe unto the literary 
pretender who does not get his facts and 
grammar straight. Titled men of letters 
must be particularly careful. Edmund 
Wilson audaciously questioned Nabo- 
kov’s Russian and was mauled by re- 
turn mail. Critic George Steiner was the 
victim of one of the neatest decapitauions 
in literary history. Respond- 
ing to a generously apprecia- 





tive essay. Nabokov wrote 
that “Mr. Steiner's article 
("Extraterritorial”) is built 


abstractions and 
opaque generalizations A 
few specific items can be 
made out and should be cor- 
rected 

To Biographer Andrew 
Field, Nabokov. His Life in 
Part must seem like the 
roughest final exam of his 
academic life. Field. 39. is 
a New Jersey—born scholar 
who now teaches literature at 
Griffith University in Austra- 
lia. He has had a working and 
personal relationship with his 
subject since the publication 
of Nabokov: His Life in Art 
(1967), Field's excellent study 
of the Russian American's 
novels and stories 

Alluding discreetly to a 
few difficult moments, Field 
allows that his book “does not 
come with the recommenda- 
tion of Vladimir Nabokov 
There is, after all, the great 
man’s general dislike of bi- 
ographies, summed up in one 
word: ™“Psychoplagiarisms 
There is also the autobiogra- 
phy Speak, Memory in which 
Nabokov has written iridescently of his 
privileged youth in old Russia and of 
his stateless years as a penurious emigre 
in Berlin and Paris 

Yet there did remain a need for a 
fuller, totally accurate account of his 
life. As Nabokov told Field. “The first 
biography, no matter what comes af. 
ter, casts a certain shadow on the oth 
ers.” It is characteristic of Nabokov’s 
precision and fastidiousness that he 
would like to arrange those shadows 
Says Field: “He was defending his life 
I was defending my task and my in- 
dependence.’ 

Both parties are well served by Na- 
hokov: Ilis Life in Part. The book is a 
valuable document that provides the sort 


on solid 


TIME 


of details that would have grounded 
Speak, Memory. Field delves into Na- 
bokov's genealogy: the evidence its cir- 
cumstanual. but the possibility of noble 
Tartar ancestors is strong. In his moth 
er’s family tree there are Baltic barons 
and Teutonic knights. There are added 
highlights to previous glowing portraits 
of Nabokov’s father V.D. Nabokov, an 
authority on criminal law and a cou- 
rageous liberal in Russia’s first, short- 
lived Parliament. He was killed in 1922 
in Berlin, while preventing an assassi- 
nation at a political meeting. After all 





VLADIMIR NABOKOV AT HOME IN MONTREUX, SWITZERLAND 
Poetr y. tennis, memory and “much, much more.” 


the articles and interviews published 
about Nabokov. it is no longer news that 
as a refugee in Weimar Berlin, he be- 
gan his brilliant literary career while 
earning his living by teaching English 
and tennis. But he also supplemented 
his income as a movie extra and even 
wrote a film scenario titled The Love of 
a Dwarf. The unproduced script became 
the short story The Potato Elf, his first 
work to appear in the US. (Esquire 
1939). Nabokov’s literary combative 
ness has been well chronicled. but he 
has also been a man who would not sit 
on his hands if personal honor was o! 
fended. He once punched a upsy Ger 
man who had 
wife Vera 


insulted the writers 


tole]. 


Many facts about Nabokov’s youth 
and early manhood are little known be- 
cause of what Field sees as the aristo- 
cratic artist's need to be inaccessible to 
others. If, for example. Nabokov had 
told us that Leo Tolstoy once patted him 
on the head, it would sound like name 
dropping. When Field relates the inci- 
dent, it not only is delightful in itself 
but also becomes part of a rich cultural 
context 

Field carefully turns the native and 
foreign soils that have nurtured his sub- 
ject: the Cambridge University days 
when Nabokov devoted most of his 
time to sports and writing Russian po- 
etry; the vigor of exile literature in pre- 
war Europe: dispersal of 
émigré energies and talents 
after the war began. Nabo- 
kov’s love affair with Amer- 
ica. his teaching experiences 
at Wellesley and Cornell. and 
his success with Lolita are 
covered in more detail than 
most readers may care to ab 
sorb. But Nabokov’s friend- 
ship and celebrated squab- 
ble with Edmund Wilson 
are sensitively yet amusingly 
rendered 

Field believes that the 
young relationship tn the ear 
ly ‘40s was uneasy because 
both writers were at awkward 
stages in their careers. Na- 
bokov’s European reputation 
had yet to transplant itself 
to America. Wilson the lit 
erary journalist was just be 
coming Wilson the critic and 
man of letters. Furthermore 
Field. Wilson often 
chose to play the brooding 
Russian, while Nabokov 
played the easygoing Amer 


says 


ican. The following conver 
sauion is reported to have 
taken place in 1942— Wilson 
¥ Do you believe in God? 
Nabokov: “Do you’ Wilson 


‘What a strange question! 
According to Field. the 
friendship ended in 1954. when Wil- 
son told Nabokov that he strongly dis- 
liked Lolita. Nabokov was angered, not 
because of the criticism (Wilson praised 
the book in 1971) but because the crit- 
ic had read only half the manuscript 
Field's book contains—to use the 
last words of Ada much, much more 
Whether by scheme or coincidence, that 
novel flew like Zeno’s paradoxical ar- 
row. Part | took up half the book. Part 
2 was half of one remaining half, ete 
ad infinitum. Perhaps this was Nabo 
kov's metaphor for the inexhaustible 
magic of memory. Field. too. stoically 
accepts the fact that he can never quite 
reach his target. Yet he still manages to 
track the flight of genius. &.Z. Sheppard 
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CRITIC DIANA TRILLING 


Self-Destruct History 


WE MUST MARCH MY DARLINGS 
by DIANA TRILLING 
315 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 


$10. 


Seldom has an anthology of critical 
essays aroused so much prepublication 
anxiety as Diana Trilling’s We Must 
March My Darlings. Playwright Lillian 
Hellman told the New York Jimes last 
year she had heard the manuscript con- 
tained “a hysterical personal attack on 
me.” Little, Brown, the publisher for 
both writers, requested the deletion of 
four passages about Hellman from the 
Trilling text. When the author refused 
the publisher terminated the contract 
precipitating a ruckus whose reverber 
ations can sull be heard 

Unwavering Opponents. Though 
the book quickly found its present pub 
lisher, Trilling’s admirers feared that her 
work would be devalued by the brou- 
haha. They need not have worried. The 
critiques of Hellman’s politics are ap- 
pendices to a masterwork of social and 
literary criticism. Like Hellman, Trill- 
ing came of political age in the ‘30s 
when, as she writes, “partisanship with 
or opposition to Communism made the 
great intellectual rift in this country 
In those days people like Hellman were 
called Stalinists, though it was a term 
they would not have chosen for them- 
selves. Hellman publicly supported Sta- 
lin's Great Purges, traveled frequently 
to Moscow and was even invited to meet 
and interview the dictator in the Krem- 
lin. A decade later the vulpine Senator 
Joe McCarthy made Hellman and her 
colleagues his prey 

Trilling. one of many unwavering 
opponents of both Communism and Me 
Carthyism. objects to Hellman’s 1976 
memoir of the McCarthy era, Scoundre/ 
Time, saying that it was widely but mis- 
takenly received as a reliable record of 
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the times and of the playwright’s “vir- 
tually unique personal heroism in the 
midst of almost universal cowardice.” A 
number of other critics, including Hil- 
ton Kramer, Irving Howe and Nathan 
Glazer. have also taxed Hellman with a 
variety of obfuscations and omissions in 
the historical record as well as in her 
own political life story 

Trilling. 71, addresses contemporary 
events and issues with the energy and 
wide-ranging curiosity usually attribut- 
ed to the young. She speaks in a dis- 
tinctive voice. lucid. commonsensical 
and compassionate. She is an ideal wit- 
ness to “the self-destruct history” of the 
60s and 70s—that “procession of events 
each of which had its full dramatic or 
even melodramatic moment, only to be 
virtually wiped from memory by a next 
event, a next dramatic moment 

Trilling’s subjects range from the 
student rebellion of 1968 and the bur 
geonings of the women’s movement to 
the fashion for Portnoy's Complaint and 
the novels of D.H. Lawrence—and what 
these books suggest about contemporary 
sexuality. Her 1964 essay mourning the 
killing of John F. Kennedy best displays 
the author’s power to summon back 
events. In the intensity of the national 
bereavement on that “pitiless weekend 
she writes, “Americans moved toward 
each other, groping for the connection 
which would dispel loneliness.” The 
hope generated by the Kennedy pres- 
idency, as Trilling accurately notes, was 
acute and real our best educated 
classes would prefer to forget what they 
expected of Kennedy 

Uncommitted Reader. In other es- 
says Trilling manifests her gift for jour- 
nalism. “Celebrating with Dr. Leary 
recounts a lunatic evening in Greenwich 
Village in 1967. when the high priest 


of LSD offered a lame performance of 


his consciousness-expanding rituals 
Even then, Trilling had a presentiment 
of what would become of Timothy 
Leary. “Succeed as he may in making 
converts to his religion.” she wrote 
he wears the pale but indelible marks 
of doom.” In another vein, Trilling of. 
fers a hilarious account of the occasion 
at Manhattan’s Town Hall when Nor- 
man Mailer undertook to defend his 
macho book The Prisoner of Sex from 
attacks by four feminists. Germaine 
Greer proved the most threatening: she 
vowed to go to bed with him. When Vi/- 
lage Voice Columnist Jill Johnston 
rolled on the stage, hugging and kiss- 
ing two of her colleagues in a radical 
lesbian group. Trilling reports that Mail- 
er demanded: “For heaven's sake. Jill 
act like a lady.” 

Phat vignette introduces some of the 
most sensible and humane contempo- 
rary wriling on the women’s movement 
A nine-week visit to Mrs. Trilling’s old 
college. Radcliffe, is the occasion for a 
profound reassessment of women’s lib 
eral education. Women’s-movement ex 
tremists. like the Stalinists before 
them, are presently reviling Trilling for 
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refusing to be drawn into hard-line po- 
sitions. This is not surprising; both types 
share the same yearning for authoritar- 
lanism and the same rage to impose it 
Despite the raucous objections, both 
need the author's tonic critiques. So does 
the uncommitted reader who prefers 
reason to dogma Patricia Blake 


The ’60s Trip 


A VISIT TO HALDEMAN AND 
OTHER STATES OF MIND 

by CHARLES L. MEE JR 

226 pages. Evans. $8.95. 


Something about a ‘60s revival 
seems preposterous; the time was in so 
many ways junky and brutal, askew in 
its frame—beginning in November 1963 
and ending, belatedly, in Watergate and 
the last choppers out of Saigon 

Yet the after-image is not entirely 
ugly. For Charles Mee, 38, author (Meer- 
ing at Potsdam) and the former editor 
of Horizon magazine, the decade had a 
chaotic vitality and charm. His ttle im- 
plies a Watergate history, but the book 
is something quite different—an odd and 
lovely exercise that is part autobio 
graphical meditation, part elegiac crank 
letter to the American Republic. part 
confession and part essay on democratic 
politics. “I still fuse my public and pri- 
vate worlds,” Mee writes. “All visions 
of the world are autobiographies 

In the spring of 1975, Mee was asked 
to collaborate on a book with H.R. Hal- 
deman. A founder of the National Com- 
mittee on the Presidency, which lobbied 
for Richard Nixon's impeachment, Mee 
nonetheless flew to California for sev- 
eral days of ultimately pointless discus- 
sions. The meetings with Haldeman 
were touchingly anticlimactic. The man 
looked scrubbed, healthy, pleasant. in 
furiatingly unscarred. He showed Mee 
his annotated books about Watergate 
with relentless precision, Haldeman had 
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used green, yellow or red Magic Mark- 
ers to underline passages according to 
their degree of veracity 

But the Haldeman visit is relatively 
brief, it is the “other states of mind” that 
preoccupy Mee. He reflects on his Mid- 
western Catholic boyhood, his adoles- 
cent, nearly fatal struggle against polio 
—an illness that drove him into 
intellectualism as a kind of self-defense 
He describes his career at Harvard and 
his two marriages, both of which 
cracked up. It was during the Cuban 
missile crisis that Mee decided to leave 
home: “If I was to die, I told myself, | 
did not wish to die with my first wife.” 
He loved the time for its vivid gaiety: “1 
thought the ‘60s were what life was.” 
The decade eventually took on sinister 
aspects. Mee had his misadventures with 
alcohol and speed; he ruefully describes 
his visit to a filthy rural California com- 
mune that had even contrived to have 
its own black slum: “a grotesque par- 
ody of the very worst of the world they 
had wished to escape.” 

Mee’s lively, mordant intelligence is 
at its best improvising on political ideas 
quarreling with Spengler, hallucinat 
ing a Socratic dialogue with an Exxon 
executive. In the end, the author pays a 
visit of homage to the aging Arnold 
Toynbee—and plays his own complicat- 
ed sense of disintegration and renewal 
against Toynbee’s. Toynbee seems to lis- 
ten with courtly regard as Mee excit 
edly spins out his vision of a new Re- 
naissance based upon “a truly profound 
exploration led by neurophysicists and 
psychologists, structural linguists and 
anthropologists, into the structure of the 
mind.” Mee demands to know what 
Toynbee thinks. The great historian 
smiles sweetly. In his deafness, he has 
not heard a word Lance Morrow 
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ELP: 72,000 Watts in the Name 


As the houselights dimmed in De- 
troit’s Cobo Hall last week, the concert- 
master signaled for the oboist’s A, and 
the strings and woodwinds went about 
the squeaky business of tuning up. Then, 
like something out of an old Esther Wil- 
liams spectacular, Conductor Godfrey 
Salmon rose 14 feet in the air atop a hy- 
draulic podium. Silence reigned for a 
good second or two before the cries came 
from the audience: “Rock ‘n’ roll!" “Get 
it on!” “It’s boogie time!” 

Not quite boogie me. The British 
rock group Emerson Lake & Palmer had 
not brought along a full 58-piece sym- 
phony orchestra for just another evening 
of chug-a-chug rock. As Maestro 
Salmon gave the downbeat, 9,500 fans, 
many reared on the violent excesses of 
Alice Cooper and Iggy Pop, got the first 
sampling of what was in store for them 
From 40 huge loudspeaker enclosures 
suspended from the ceiling came the 
mighty sounds of Abaddon’s Bolero, a 
work Composer-Pianist Keith Emerson 
has based on the same Spanish rhythm 
as the Ravel classic. After a few bars, a 
thick curtain of light, produced by in- 
tense lights rimming the stage, dissolved 
to reveal Keith Emerson, 32, Greg Lake, 
29. and Carl Palmer, 27, hard at work 
on the center stage. There was Keith 
darting from Hammond organ to Moog 
synthesizer, and Greg picking away at 
his bass-guitar. Between them sat Carl, 
confined along with his drums, snares 
gongs and tubular bells in a percussion 
cockpit that resembled nothing so much 
as a mod four-poster converted into a 
padded cell for the phantom of the op- 
era. The music built relentlessly, awe- 
somely, powered by 72,000 watts worth 
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of amplification—enough to start a me- 
dium-sized radio station. The volume 
never reached the threshold of pain (130 
decibels), but it was, in Salmon’s words, 
“enough to peel an apple at ten feet.” 
Emerson Lake & Palmer are best 
known for their mastery of what is some- 
times called classical rock, but what Em- 
erson prefers to describe as “progressive 
rock with a lot of regard for the past.” 
Their current tour of the U.S and Can- 
ada is the first in 24 years Understand- 
ably, the faithful at Cobo Hall were 
eager to discover what their heroes were 
up to these days. ELP, as they are also 
known, responded by offering a gener- 
ous sampling from their new double LP 
album Works, Volume 1. That included 
nothing less than a full-fledged Piano 
Concerto No. 1 by Emerson, w hich 
sounded more Bartok than rock ‘n’ roll 
The Detroit fans warmed up slow- 
ly to ELP’s new, sophisticated stylings 
Jim Richter, 22, was overheard saying 
to his date, “You said I'd love these 
guys. This sounds like something on 
pps.” That all changed when the group 
turned to some golden oldies from the 
years 1970 to 1974 The applause was 
thunderous for ELP’s version of the Pic- 


tures at an Exhibition, a monster hit of 


1972. Drummer Palmer took the spot- 
light as soloist in the churning, pul- 
sating, jazz-oriented Tank. The stage 
suddenly went dark and then orange, 
red and yellow lights began to con- 
sume him from below, like a huge bon- 
fire. The crowd screamed and shouted 
its approval. At the end of the concert, 
the aisles near the stage were jammed 
with girls sitting on their boy friends’ 
shoulders, clapping their hands 


That was more like an Emerson 
Lake & Palmer reception From the 
start. ELP has known how to get at- 
tention: their opening set at the 1970 
Isle of Wight festival, the group’s first 
major gig, was announced by the roar 
of two cannons. But the fireworks that 
have made ELP rich consist of an in- 
novative, complex kind of rock that 
seems to carry on the adventure of the 
Beatles’ 1967 precedent-shattering Sgt 
Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
Right now ELP’s aim is not noise but 
the successful blending of both rock 
group and orchestra Those bands (Nice, 
Deep Purple, Moody Blues) that have 
tried similar collaborations have ended 
up with an overpowered orchestra, pri- 
marily because only the rockers were 
plugged directly into the amplification 
system. ELP solved the problem by 
equipping most instruments of the or- 
chestra with a specially designed con 
tact mike, ultimately feeding everything 

including their own sounds—into the 
same mixing console. Total cost of the 
audio equipment: $750,000 

Keith Emerson had the idea for a 
plugged-in orchestra w hile playing some 
of ELP’s older records. “I listened to w hat 
I had been doing with all those sy nthe 
sizers. and realized that I was hearing 
an orchestra inside my head all along 
And so I said, ‘Don’t kid yourself If you 
want to hear it that way, then hear it 
that way. Be happy.’ ” The expenses of 
the tour (the cast and crew number 115 
people, the tab for the orchestra alone 
is $40,000 a week) could eventually cost 
the three stars nearly $4 million. It is 
too early to tell whether they will get it 
back, let alone make a profit—or take 
a bath. But for openers in Detroit, Em- 
erson looked as happy as a kid with a 
gold-plated toy and so did L. and P 
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